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CORRES PON DENCE 


ned by the actual name of the writer. The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
what shall be published and to condense or abridge letters at his discretion. Letters must 
jected letters will not be acknowledged or returned unless return postage is sent. 


All communications published under this head must be sig 
expressed but reserves the right to exercise discretion as to 
ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. Re 


Miraculous Tub 


OME] EOL ORSieexpectetne 

diocese of California is writing you today 
to bring your information on the San Fran- 
cisco cathedral up to date; so I will spare 
VOU—— 
~ But I fear I cannot let the miraculous bath- 
tub of Bishop Brent's pass. If Bishop Brent 
was ever in Soochow in his early missionary 
days, he doubtless took a bath—and in a 
Soochow tub. But that he should then carry 
the tub to Manila! Are there no bathtubs in 
Manila? Or was Bishop Brent a collector of 
bathtubs as mementos? And if he did not 
spend his early missionary days in Soochow 
not even a quaternion of angels could have 


whole 


taken the tub he used there to Manila. It’s 


very confusing. Hadn't we better let it 
stand that Charles Henry Brent was un- 
doubtedly a saint, without trying to supply 
official miracles of this sort? After all, a good 
many of the official saints had very little 
contact with water, and certainly never took 
a tub bath. 

Bishop Mosher for some 20 years lived 
only 25 miles from Soochow, and I can wit- 
ness that he had Soochow tubs in his house 
—all of us in the China mission have one 
or two—I could also point out the well 
from which his daily bath was drawn, if 
needed. Bishop Wilner also had a Soochow 
tub, I feel sure. But whether either Bishop 
Mosher or Bishop Wilner ever had a bath 
in Soochow in their early days in China, I 
don’t know. In any case, it would be no 
miracle if either of them had taken their tubs 
to Manila with them. But I fear the story 
of Bishop Brent’s tub won't hold water. 

(Rt. Rev.) JoHN W. NICHOLS, 
Suffragan Bishop of Shanghai. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


RUB-A-DUB-DUB, 
Three men and a tub— 
Bishops Mosher and Wilner and Brent. 
Where it came from, who knows? 
Or by what means it goes? 
To Manila it certainly went. 
—THeE Epiror. 
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Revision of the Hymnal 


O THE EDITOR: From what is said in 

the Church papers, it seems that Hymnal 
revision is a future certainty. I sincerely 
hope so, and would submit the suggestion 
that, in the arrangement or grouping, the 
hymns be placed in alphabetical order with 
no other classification. 

In my experience as director of music I 
have found that the average layman has the 
impression that a hymn branded Lenten or 
otherwise must be reserved exclusively for 
that season. The fact is that our present 
classification is quite arbitrary and many (or 
most) hymns are suitable for general use. 
At any rate, the selecting might be intrusted 
to the discretion of each priest or choir- 
master. 

There might be appended a_ suggestive 
table of hymns, arranged for Sundays and 
holy days. 

It is also to be hoped that all the ancient 
propers (introits, etc.) will be included in 
the new book. 

ALBAN MILEs. 

Great Barrington, Mass. 


Cloister Fragments 


O THE EDITOR: Readers of Miss Mc- 

Cracken’s delightful article [L. C., Au- 
gust 17th] on The Cloisters, in Tryon park, 
New York City, one of the sights of New 
York for those who love the beautiful, and 
perhaps unparalleled in the United States, 
may be interested in the little story that the 
late George Gray Barnard told a group of 
New York clergy whom he invited to visit 
the old Cloisters. (It is an impressive parable 
—not a bad illustration for a sermon on the 
Prodigal Son.) He told us that he knew there 
must be fragments of 12th century cloister: 
in a certain part of France, because they 
were built of stone. He rummaged about and 
found them in the barnyards of the peasants 
in that neighborhood. A statue of the Madon- 
na had been placed in a hencoop to make 
the hens lay; a fragment of glass had been 
inserted in a peasant’s window; some beau- 
tifully carved pillars were used to support a 
runway for the cattle or the chickens, and 
so on. He gave part of these fragments to 
a French museum, and was permitted to ship 
a large proportion of them to America. He 
said that, as he unpacked them, he asked 
them whether they would not like to go to 
a museum, and they cried out, “No! That 
would be like putting us in a morgue, behind 
glass, to be stared at as if we were dead. We 
want to get back home, to do the work we 
were made to do.” So Mr. Barnard built his 
original Cloisters, of brick and concrete. 
Not very pretentious, but each fragment got 
back home. The glass was placed where the 
sun could shine through it; the Virgin was 
given a niche where she might stand; the 
pillars held up an altar, and so on. Mr. 
Rockefeller later bought this collection for 
the Metropolitan museum, and added to it. 
The medieval building which Miss Mc- 
Cracken describes is the final restoration of 
these fragments. 

(Rev.) Witsur L. CASweELt. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Go-to-Church Page 


O THE EDITOR: I am much interested 

in your story [L. C., August 17th] re- 
garding the Go-to-Church page sponsored by 
NCJC. Can you tell me where I can get 
further information about this? It may be 
possible to undertake such a thing in our local 
papers. Will appreciate your putting me in 
touch with the proper parties. 

(Rey.) W. Don Brown. 


Oxnard, Calif. 


Fr. Brown and other interested clergy- 
men or laymen can get full information 
by addressing the Rev. Dr. Robert A. 
Ashworth, National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, 300 Fourth avenue, New 
York City. It would be a splendid thing 
for local churches, guilds, or federations of 
churches to sponsor such a page in the daily 
press, and we shall welcome news of any 


who do so. —THE Ebprror. 
see 
Intercommunion 
O THE EDITOR: Fr. Tucker’s ingenious 
case [L. C., August 17th] for inter- 


communion defeats itself. I will go along 
with him in regard to the interpretation he 
puts on the teachings of the ofhces of instruc- 
tion, but let us remember that it is also the 
universal rule of that Church, never abro- 
gated in council assembled of any kind, 
through the ages, and world-wide today, that 
for members of that Church none shall come 
to Holy Communion unless they be confirmed 
or ready and desirous of Confirmation. This 
is not a mere Anglican formulary. Further 
many honest Protestants, because they do not 
believe in this rule, among other Church 
formularies, acknowledge themselves to have 
separated from holy Church, and therefore, 
even though invited, like the Jews, Moham- 
medans, etc., will refuse to come. I am glad 
he has found that all Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, etc., acknowledge ome Christ. I have 
found as many different Christs as I have 
found members in such bodies, and certainly 
different from the incarnate Son of God we 
in the Church express our belief in, and 
please God actually believe in. If his find- 
ings are true we have a better chance to 
ultimately attain to the unity for which we 
pray. Certainly today, we may bluff man, but 
we can’t bluff God into believing that we 
and they all believe in the same Christ. 
Even our God is sadly different. 

Fr. Tucker's further argument from num- 
bers is indeed a sad one. History shows us that — 
to be Catholic does not mean to have been in — 
the majority; otherwise we would all have 
to surrender to the claims of Rome imme- 
diately, The whole Church” numerically 
speaking, not as the Church, said St. Atha-— 
nasius was wrong. Today we know that one 
man and a few followers were really holy — 
Church, not the multitude. 

(Rev.) JoHN Quincy Martin. 

Philadelphia. 


ee THE EDITOR: I am surely amazed 
at the statement of the Rey. Irwin St. 
John Tucker [L. C., August 17th] that Meth- 
odists, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Pres- 
Church, as he expressed it. I feel I am not 
(Correspondence continued on page 223) 
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“Men of Mercy” 


E TAKE our title from a series of three articles by 
Paul de Kruif in the Country Gentleman, beginning 
with the September issue. In the modern world of 


sorrow and suffering, asks Dr. de Kruif, whose deeds entitled 
them to this description? And he replies: 


“The answer is not disputable. It is the vanguard of men 
and women groping for the secrets of life in our laboratories. 
[t is the army of public-spirited doctors, health-men, nurses 
ighting death in homes, hospitals, and slums of cities. It is the 
corps of veterinarians conquering death of animals in barns 
and fields. These are our men and women of mercy.” 


_ The advance of medical science during the past half-century 
has been truly amazing. Through the devoted labors and self- 
sacrifice of thousands of men of mercy, known and unknown, 
from the great Pasteur to the workers in many a hospital and 
laboratory today, victory after victory has been won against 
mankind’s enemies of disease, pain, and death. Today the life 
*xpectancy of the new-born infant is far greater and the average 
life of men and women is longer and freer from pain than in 
any previous age. Dogs and cats, too, and the domestic animals 
and barnyard fowls, who are such faithful servants of man, 
ire healthier and stronger because of the skill in research of 
he men of mercy. 

But this advance in medical science has not been made with- 
yut cost. As Dr. de Kruif points out, the grim experiments of 
he men of mercy are no bedtime stories. ““To conquer death 
ind pain, our scientists must bring suffering and death to many 
inimals, and to some of themselves as well.” He continues: 


“Terrible, admitted. But draw up a balance sheet of the 
uffering and death these experiments have demanded, as against 
he animal and human death and agony they’ve saved and 
yrevented ! 

_ “From man’s beginning, inexorable misery and death have 
en the fate of myriads of animals and men. Now, in the less 
n 100 years that searchers have been laboring in their 
oratories, what have they wrought against nature’s cruelty 
to make new life for living beings? _ 

“Dogs have died, to develop anesthetics to make formerly 


steiner of Vienna transmitted the virus from children to apes 
and -monkeys 30 years ago and observed their suffering, while — 
2 . x 5 5 - 
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world of microbe assassins that had brought more death and 
torture than all beasts of prey, and all human murders, mil- 
itary or civil, had ever brought to animals and mankind. 

“Monkeys have been martyred—to help build a science to 
make men and animals immune to microbe murder. 

“Sundry beasts have been hurt—for surgeons to perfect 
microbe-foiling cleanliness making possible operations to save 
dogs and millions of human beings. 

“Mice have been liquidated—to fashion kindly chemicals, 
harmless to man, yet deadly to microbes busy at their cruel 
deviltry in suftering men, women, and babies all over the 
world. d 

“Guinea pigs have given up the ghost—for blood tests and 
skin tests to reveal the threat of microbe murder, and even to 
warn that measures must be taken to forestall death lurking 
years in the future. . 

“Dogs, alas, again have died—to develop the X-ray’s magic 
eye to detect death’s threat in dogs and men. 

“The health of many dogs and rats has been wrecked—to 
build the new gland science transforming dwarfed children into 
strong men and women, saving women from insanity at change 
of life. 

“Tt must be admitted that every sort of creature, from cow 
to cat, has suffered—to spy out the vitamins. But the hidden 


hunger for vitamins has killed myriads of children with slow | 


starvation. And today’s use of these powerful chemicals begins 
to make stronger races of animals and men. 

“Not one of these life-revolutionizing discoveries could 
have been made if our searchers had been softies, had lacked 
the hardihood to cause suffering and death to animals.” ; 


OT A PRETTY picture, is it? Yet when the wore: 
mother goes to the hospital to be delivered of her first- 
born, the anxious father is comforted by the thought that his 


wife will have the most skilful care that medical science can — 


provide—the direct result of the martyrdom of many an animal 
at whose expense the obstetrician’s skill was developed. 
What father ‘if his child were threatened with the dread 


scourge of infantile paralysis would hesitate to employ the pre- 


ventive measures recommended by the modern physician? Yet — 


to gain the knowledge of this terrible disease Dr. Karl La 
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other scientists both at home and abroad have followed similar 
methods to develop and build upon his findings. 

So with many another disease. Modern scientific knowledge 
is based very largely upon the results of animal experiment. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica (article Animals) lists 19 spe- 
cific examples of knowledge obtained in the sphere of pathol- 
ogy, bacteriology, and therapeutics by the method of animal 
experimentation, including control of such diseases as tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, cholera, malaria, yellow fever, and sleeping 
sickness. Behind these specific advances is the fundamental 
knowledge of the heart and circulation gained through animal 
experimentation by William Harvey and his successors in the 
early days of modern medicine. 

Despite the overwhelming evidence of the value of animal 
experimentation in saving human lives and in improving human 
health, there are many individuals who oppose such experi- 
mentation on the ground of its cruelty. The anti-vivisectionists, 
as these opponents of animal experimentation are called, are 
a small minority but they are a well-organized and vigorous 
group. They have, indeed, been responsible for some valuable 
progress in legislation, notably in England where the strict 
regulation of animal experiments is directly due to their efforts. 
In many cases, however, their zeal and misguided enthusiasm 
have led them to overshoot the legitimate mark of prevention 
of cruelty to animals and advocate legislation that would 
gravely hinder the progress of medical science. Fortunately, 
in this country these efforts have not prevailed to any consid- 
erable extent and saner counsel has generally guided state 
legislatures in their enactment of law on this subject. Too, the 
American Medical association has adopted a self-regulatory 
code to prevent needless cruelty to animals in laboratories and 
classrooms. 


UT THE anti-vivisectionists do not relax their efforts, 

and they often manage to enlist public support because 
of the power of their organization and the way in which their 
presentation of the situation appeals to the quality of mercy 
in all men. Thus, for example, there is pending at the present 
time in California a State Humane Pound Act, to be voted 
upon by referendum at the November election. This proposed 
law would prevent the use of stray animals collected by public 
agencies by “any person, school, university, research laboratory, 
or experimental station to be used for educational demonstra- 
tion, medical, scientific, and/or experimental purposes of any 
nature.” Despite the fact that virtually every college president 
in the state of California and prominent representatives of 
the three leading religious groups, as well as physicians and 
surgeons generally, are vigorously opposing this bill, it_is 
making a wide public appeal because of its supposed humane 
character. Yet Dr. Elliott C. Cutler, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Medical association’s committee for the protection of 
medical research, states: ‘Should this bill be passed, it would 
be quite impossible for further investigations for the benefit 
of either man or animal to be carried out in the state of 
California without resorting to the expensive and difficult 


method of obtaining material for experimental purposes, 


through breeding these animals themselves. It is quite clear 
that the proponents of this bill had only in mind the doing 
away with experimental investigations in which animals are 
used.” ; 

The appeal of the anti-vivisectionists is one, that appeals 
particularly to religious men and women. Their main argu- 
ment is that man is not morally justified in profiting by experi- 
ments at the expense of lower animals. This, they say, is 
particularly true of the dog and the cat, whose friendship for 


>" 
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man deserves a better fate. The argument is admittedly an 
appealing one; but it is based upon a fundamentally false 
premise and when carried to the extent of interference with 
the progress of medical science it is definitely harmful even to 
the very cause of humanity to animals upon which the anti- 
vivisectionists base their appeal. To take but one example, 
distemper, one of the greatest scourges affecting household 
pets, has been fairly brought under control by methods devel- 
oped through animal experimentation, while the same is true 
of anthrax and other diseases that affect cattle and domestic 
animals, 
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HE fundamental fallacy that underlies the argument of 

anti-vivisectionists is the idea that animals have certain 
natural rights comparable to those of human beings. If animals 
have any rights at all, certainly the right to life must be fore- 
most among them, it is argued. Yet this claim overlooks a 
fundamental religious truth—that the very difference between 
man and the animals is the possession by the former of an 
immortal soul. Such rights as animals have are relative, not 
absolute ones. Indeed, Canon Peter Green, in The Problem 
of Right Conduct, after discussing the duties of the Christian 
toward backward races, goes further and states (p. 272): 


SSSaSa__——=aaa 
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“The consideration of our duty to backward races might 
seem to lead naturally to the consideration of our duty to 
animals. Actually there is no connection. The most degraded 
savage has ‘rights’; and so we have ‘duties’ toward him, since 
a ‘right’ anda ‘duty’ are opposite terms of a single relation. 
Animals have no rights. This truth, thus bluntly stated, will 
shock many people. Yet all sound Catholic theologians know 
that it is true. Evolutionary theories, which represent man as 
evolved from lower orders, and trace man’s genealogy back 
through mammals, reptiles, fish, and yet lowlier forms of life, 
do not in any way affect this. Whatever may have been the 
past history of the human race, man today is a free, self- 
conscious being, capable of moral choice. He is a person. Hence 
he possesses rights and duties. An animal is not a free, self- 
conscious being capable of moral choice. It is not, in the full 
sense of the word, a person. Hence it has neither rights nor 
duties. 


Continuing, Canon Green points out that though the 
Christian has no duties to any animal it does not follow that 
he has none in respect of an animal. The duty of kindness to 
animals rests not on any obligation to the animal itself but 
on our duty to God, our duty to our own character, and 
our duty to our neighbor. Yet while these duties preclude 
cruelty to animals in wanton or brutal manner, and place a 
peculiar responsibility on man for the protection of useful 
animal life, they do not prevent the causing of suffering and. 
death to animals when benefit to human beings is the motive. 
In the case of experiments properly conducted by competent 
investigators in scientific laboratories, the benefit to human — 
beings enormously outweighs the amount of pain inflicted on | 
animals and fully justifies the experiments, even though they 
cause suffering and death to dogs or other dumb creatures. 

Animal life is after all a part of the world that is created 
by God to serve as the testing ground of human character. 
Animals are in the world as creatures subordinate to man and~ 
are intended to be his servants. They supply him with food and 
clothing at the expense of their lives; should they not also serve | 
him at the same cost by providing the basis of a longer and | 
healthier life for him? } 


The really consistent anti-vivisectionist must needs be | 


a vegetarian as well. For if animals may not be killed to 
protect the health of men, women, and children, should the A 


be slaughtered to provide them with food ? By the same reasor 


a 
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ig, how can the anti-vivisectionist justify himself in wearing 
10es and other articles of clothing made from the hides of our 
aimal friends? 

One of the titles of the Pope is “Servant of the Servants 
f God.” It is an honorable title and one that the chief bishop 
f the largest communion in Christendom is proud to wear. 
et it is also such a title as that great lover of animals, St. 
rancis of Assisi, might have conferred upon his brother the 
og, his sister the cat, and all our brethren of the animal world. 
ust as God has created man to worship Him and do Him 
srvice, so He has created the animals to be the servants of the 
srvants of God. By fulfilling their part in creation in the 
sveral orders in which they are created, they render true 
srvice to God Himself. Man is the protector of his animal 
‘iends and he is responsible to God for the right use of them; 
e is not to exploit them for selfish reasons or for the gratifica- 
on of his lusts but to use them rightly and humanely for the 
enefit of mankind and to the glory of God. This the men of 
1ercy conscientiously do. Thus man and animals alike fulfil 
le majestic words of the Benedicite: 


“O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise 
fim, and magnify Him for ever. ... O all ye fowls of the 
ir, bless ye the Lord: praise Him, and magnify Him for ever. 
) all ye beasts and cattle, bless ye the Lord: praise Him, and 
ragnify Him for ever. O ye children of men, bless ye the Lord: 
raise Him, and magnify Him for ever.” 
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Che Clouds of War 


NCE AGAIN, as so frequently during recent years, the 

clouds of war are so dark and threatening that it seems 
ardly possible the storm will pass over. When dictators seem 
> be determined upon war, it is a hardy prophet indeed who 
vill claim to foresee peace. Yet even in the darkest hour there 
re hopeful signs. 

The most encouraging feature of the world situation is the 
act that the peoples of the world do not want war. In the 
ast, when warfare was simply a matter of conflicts between 
rmies, it made little difference whether or not the peoples 
ranted war. Nowadays it does make a difference, even in the 
otalitarian states. Modern warfare is a conflict of nations in 
rms and even the most blustering dictator cannot carry out 
is bluff unless he is certain that his people are behind him. 
‘rankly, we do not believe that Hitler has any such certainty ; 
herefore we think that the war clouds hovering over the 
yerman-Czechoslovak frontier will be dissipated without the 
readed catastrophe of war. 

But it is a time of grave crisis, nevertheless, and there is 
ttle hope that the dispelling of the present war clouds will 
ring anything like enduring peace to a suspicious and fear- 
idden world. It is a time for Christians of all nations to pray 


rithout ceasing—and to endeavor to raise up a truly Christian | 


eneration that may be able to build a better world than that 
f which the present generation has made such a mess. 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Rey. John W. Norris, Editor 


Y 
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Musical Styles 
FR sing in going through an attic, this editor found 


a song book purporting to contain “the good old songs.” 

The book had been compiled in 1887 by one J. C. H. 
One so often hears of the good old hymns and the good old 
ways in church services (not the traditional ways) that this 
editor tore out the title page. 

It would be interesting to know how many readers of 
this column are conversant with any of the following songs: 
“The anchors weighed,” “A place in thy memory, dearest,” 
“Be kind to the loved ones at home,” “Buy a broom,” “Do 
they miss me at home?” “Fading, still fading,” “Grave of 
Bonaparte,” “I’m sitting on the stile, Mary,” “My grand- 
mother’s advice,” ‘“The old arm chair,’ “Old Rosin, the 
beau,’ “Rover’s grave,” ‘““There’s nothing true but heaven,” 
“What is home without a mother?” and ‘“‘Woodman, spare 
that tree.” These are some of the good old songs we used to 
sing, according to the compiler. 

Unquestionably J. C. H. felt that there was a real need 
for a collection of these old songs in order that they might 
be preserved. The publishers must have felt that there would 
be a market for them, otherwise the book would not have been 
printed. Fifty years later, however, we can find but a few who 
remembered songs which once must have been popular in this 
country; popular enough to be called “the good old songs we 
used to sing.”” Whether the popular songs of today are worthy 
of preserving is another matter. 

Every generation witnesses a change in the style and type 
of music to which it is accustomed. Not so many years ago 
the popular music was ragtime; then came jazz and today 
everything is swing. In the field of classical music an even 
more marked change has occurred. Atonal music has become 
fairly common, although not always popular. Dissonances, 
formerly frowned upon, are now used frequently. Many of 
the rules of harmony are no longer considered inviolate, as for 
example the cross relation which can be employed effectively 
by a competent composer. 

Church music, quite naturally, reflects to some extent the 
influence of secular music. In the past this influence has not 
always been for the best. Many of the Masses written by some 
of the greatest composers of all times have been outlawed from 
Church because they are, in musical construction, more suited 
for the opera house. Each age makes itself felt upon the music 
which has been written for the Church, and it is this very fact 
that makes careful discrimination so important. The Church 
is by nature conservative, and consequently if the music of an 
age, even though it be unsuitable, once gains a foothold it is a 
difficult thing to root it out. Changes meet with pronounced 
opposition; an opposition usually generated because of senti- 
mental association rather than intrinsic worth. 

It has been by facing such opposition, and often defying 
it, that the revisors of our hymnals have made progress in 
providing better tunes for our congregations to sing. One needs 
but to examine the tunes in hymnals of the last 50 or 75 years 
to realize how much the present books have advanced musically. 
True, some things were eliminated which are finding their 
way back today, but considered as a whole there has been a 
great improvement. 


Madame Nedr1 


By Hallie Whitaker | 


from the street, in a deep lawn dotted with tall maples. 

Masses of honeysuckle and climbing roses half hide the 
wide porches along the front and sides of the house. A violet- 
bordered walk leads around the house to the rear where a 
green lattice fence encloses a flower garden. A trumpet vine 
clambers over the framework of the back porch and spreads a 
riot of fame-colored blossoms over the roof. 

Beside the front door hangs a printed sign in subdued 
colors, its small letters scarcely discernible from the street. 
It reads: “Madame Nedri—Piano Teacher.” 

A little wisp of a woman had lived there so long that no 
one in the neighborhood could remember when they first knew 
her—rather, when they first saw her—for none could claim 
really to know her. Shy and reticent, Madame Nedri shrank 
from visitors, and had not been seen outside her own yard 
since her husband died 20 years before. 

Madame Nedri’s age was known to no one in the town, 
but there were those who remembered having studied piano 
with her in their youth, whose grandchildren were now in 
the throes of trying to render Minuet in G under her patient 
and capable instruction. There were those, looking at her with 
pity and tapping their foreheads significantly, who said she 
had stopped living that day 20 years ago when they took her 
husband, Henry, away, and left her alone with her grief, and 
that she had never grown older. On the contrary she seemed 
to grow younger, even childlike, in her daily association with 
her young pupils. 

Madame Nedri loved her pupils. In their bright faces and 
flying curls she could see the little ones of her own she had so 
longed for and had been denied. And Madame Nedri’s pupils 
loved her. They had learned to expect her to meet them at the 
gate with a smile, and when lessons were over to be taken to 
the back yard to watch the birds play in the fountain, and 
to be given a bouquet of flowers to carry home. On these occa- 
sions the children were charmed with the stories she told them, 
of how she talked to the birds and trees, and how they under- 
stood and talked to her. To older persons this might have 
indicated a wandering mind, but to the children it seemed the 
natural thing to do. 

The frail little figure, with billowing skirts and mincing 
footsteps, walking with her pupils to the gate, had become a 
familiar sight in the neighborhood. On warm days she carried 
a tiny, lacy parasol; on windy days she appeared with a long, 
voluminous veil tied about her head, the long ends fluttering 
in the breeze. 

One summer the neighbors observed that Madame Nedri 
seemed to be growing feeble; they shook their heads as they 
noticed how her footsteps sometimes faltered, and by autumn 
it was apparent that she could get up and down the steps only 
with difficulty. x 

On one of those dreamy days that come with early Sep- 
tember, Madame Nedri had arisen early to begin her teaching. 
The lengthened shadows of the late afternoon lay goldenly 
across the lawn before she dismissed her last pupil for the day. 
Apologetically she explained that she would not be able to go 
to the flower garden that evening, as she had not felt quite 
herself today. 

She watched her pupil out of sight a bit wistfully. As she 
__ lingered at the door, entranced by the witchery of the Indian 
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summer sunset, a sense of things of the spirit—things infinite, | 
eternal—sank deep within her consciousness. At length shef/ 
reluctantly closed the door, and started mechanically about)} 
preparations for dinner. W 

Suddenly she realized that she was unutterably tired, sof 
weary and faint that she was compelled to hold on to objects} 
in the room to keep from falling to the floor in an overpowering } 
weakness. A strange feeling came over her. Was she going to} 
be ill? Was her heart giving out—was she, herself, wearing} 
out—getting old? She made her way to the bed to lie down f 
and rest a bit before going ahead with her household tasks. itr 

There, she was feeling better now. She would just lie there }) 
and rest a moment. Insects were chirring drowsily in the grass} 
outside. A lazy breeze stirred the leaves of the old elm at her} 
window. The birds roused in their nests and chattered sleepily. } 


Madame Nedri stirred slightly, as a deep drowsiness } 
almost overcame her. There was no sound in all the house, 
not even the ticking of the clock. She must have forgotten to} 
wind it. The droning of the insects outside had stopped. The | 
notes of the birds were stilled. In all the world about her there & 
was no single sound. She was becoming frightened. She was} 
alone—so lonely! Oh, if Henry were only with her! But, how 
foolish! She was not alone, for there was a bevy of little girls, }} 
eyes shining and curls blowing, and they were smiling and 
waving goodbye to her. She had not told anyone she was going ¢ 
away—how did they know? Calling loving farewells to her i} 
and blowing kisses, they floated away one by one into the | 
distance, as she called to them: “Goodbye, my precious chil- §} 
dren; don’t forget to practise your lessons.”’ 


v, 
1 


OW that the children were gone, she must get up. It was i. 

too unearthly quiet in the house. Again an engulfing lan- & 

guor settled over her. Now she was alone again—but yet not j 
alone, for she saw and felt and heard things which had ever been }. 
present in her consciousness, and real to her, things invisible jj, 
and unreal to those about her. For just beyond a shadowy | 
boundary, and very near, she caught glimpses of people and 
things which seemed strangely familiar to her. What was it } 
that her little Quaker grandmother had loved to repeat to her 
as a child? “Eye hath not seen nor hath ear heard the things | 
which God hath foreordained and prepared for those who love 
Him.” This it must have been that the mystic poet envisioned § 
when wondering at the idleness of tears, seeing how each one 
who came to that shadowy land regained that which he had 
wept the loss of on earth. . : 
For here was Lizst, the great rhapsodist, with his Caroline } 
—Lizst, the immortal, worshiped by Madame Nedri above all 
the great masters. How she had striven for excellence in the 
playing of his compositions as he would have them played! 
Oh, could it be that she might be privileged to play them for 
him here, and that he would not be ashamed of her? + 
And, yes, there was Robert Schumann, not with the hag- 
gard features and clouded eyes of the portrait of him hanging 
in her studio, but with the sweet light of sanity in his eyes, 
here he wandered hand in hand with his beloved Clara. + 
And here was Franz Schubert, not a sad-faced, roun % 
shouldered man, grieving for someone to love and understand 
him, but a Schubert tall and erect, with the light of his genit 
shining in his face, and surrounded by a group of worshipit “4 
(Continued on page 212) po 
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The Diocese of Bloemfontein 
By the Rt. Rev. Arthur Henry Howe Brown 


Bishop of Bloemfontein 


HE HISTORY of South Africa has been of a some- 

what kaleidoscopic character, and its various changes 

have left their mark on the country and on the work of 
e Church in it. In turn, Dutch and English have been in 
e ascendant, there have been times of British political dom- 
ance, then republics, then British rule 


of White people—government servants, traders, and mission- 
arles—while the Free State is a country mostly made up of 
Kuropean-owned farms, though of course there is a large 
native population living on the farms or at work in the towns. 
Altogether, there are over 1,100,000 natives in the diocese, 
almost equally divided between the Free 


ain, then the generous gesture of the 
't of self-government, then the union 
provinces widely differing in their 
aracteristics. And all the time the 
adow of the dark skinned inhabitants, 
ishmen, Hottentots, Bantos, now at 
ir, now at peace with the dominant 
iropeans. It was during a short span 
British rule that the work of the 
nglican Church began spasmodically 


what is now the Orange Free 
ate, but it was not till 1862, when 
e British “sovereignty, as it was 


Iled, had ceased to be, that Bishop 
ray of Capetown—truly an ecclesias- 
cal statesman if ever there was one— 
cided to carve off yet another portion 
his immense diocese. So in 1863 the 
shopric of the Orange River Free 
ate came into being and its first 
ishop, Edward Twells, was consecrated 

Westminster Abbey on February 2d, 
er since then observed as the festival 
iy of the diocese. In succession Bishops 
Tebb, Knight-Bruce (afterward the 
oneer Bishop of Mashonaland), Hicks, 
handler, and Carey have come and 
yne and in 1935 the present Bishop 
as consecrated at Capetown. Each of his predecessors has 
ought great gifts to the work—not least Bishop Webb, 
e founder of two religious communities in South Africa; 
id Bishop Chandler, scholar and theologian. 

And what of the work of the Church in the diocese today? 
irst of all, the diocese is in area as large as England and 
Jales, some 62,000 square miles, consisting of the Orange 
ree State and Basutoland. These two parts of the diocese 
ffer in well-nigh every imaginable way ; for instance, they are 
fferently governed. The Free State is a constituent province 
“the Union of South Africa, while Basutoland is one of the 
ree protectorates at present 
rectly under British rule, 
ough probably the day is not. 
r distant when it will be in- 
porated in the Union. The 
ree State is on the whole a 
at country with wide ex- 
unses of veld or plain. Basuto- 
nd is a country with a great 
ountain range sharply divid- 
g it from the eastern side of © 
nuth Africa. Basutoland is 
-edominantly a native re- 
e, with only a sprinkling 
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MEMBERS OF CATECHISTS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
Two of the native Sisters may be seen in the front row. 
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State and Basutoland, as against 202,000 
Europeans, of whom but 1,500 are in 
Basutoland. 

Now the Free State is the most 
Dutch of all the provinces of the Union 
and that means that the great bulk of 
the Europeans belong to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. Our own adherents are 
probably not above 1,700 all told, and 
are, for a variety of reasons, apt to 
diminish rather than increase in num- 
bers; and they are very scattered into 
the bargain. It will readily be seen that 
these facts have two important bearings 
on the work of the Church. First of all, 
it means that our clergy have to serve 
very large areas and that most of the 
smaller places can have no resident priest 
and only occasional services, once a 
month or once a quarter, as the case 
may be. It is a perpetual source of won- 
der and of thankfulness to me that with 
such scanty opportunities of common 
worship and of the Sacraments, with the 
services often held in most uninspiring 
places, these people remain so devoted 
and keen and generous. The second re- 
sult is that it is increasingly difficult to 
finance even an existing work, let alone extend it. The 
natives do their best, but in many cases, perhaps most, they 
are desperately poor, and the native work cannot possibly 
pay its way without the support of the European congrega- 
tions. Every parish and chapelry and mission is assessed at a 
certain figure for diocesan purposes, but it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the European parishes to pay their dues, 
and their arrears are over £3,000 in all, due, it is fair to say, 
not to lack of willingness, but to failing numbers and to con- 
ditions of drought and depression. 

Then there is the native work: and here there is unbounded 
cause for encouragement. 
Given an adequate staff there 
is literally no limit to the 
possibilities of building up the 
faithful, winning back the 

lapsed, and converting the 
still numerous heathen. There 
are several missions with over 
2,000 communicants on their 
roll and year by year there 
are large numbers confirmed. 
On one occasion I confirmed 
635 at one service! But that 
_ is the condition, “given an 
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last November. 


Left: 


Above: ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, MODDERPOORT 
The picture was taken during the first Mass in the newly dedicated church 


Right: BISHOP AND YOUNG CHURCHMAN 


BASUTOLAND HEATHEN 

These girls of a ‘circumcision school’’ in Basutoland are part of the large 
field still unreached by the Church’s work in South Africa. The photograph is 
an unusual one, as it is difficult to get them to pose. 
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adequate staff,” and as things are, the staff of clergy is not 
adequate. We are trying to increase ‘the number of native 
clergy by sending promising men to be trained, but it takes 
three years, it costs money to pay fees, etc., and we have to 
think of the cost to the diocese when they begin their work. 


UT WITHOUT an adequate staff, there is, in Basuto- 
land especially, the danger of losing our people, either to 
other denominations (and the Romans are straining every 
nerve to capture Basutoland) or by relapse into heathen ways. 
(There has been a marked recrudescence the last year or so of 
heathen circumcision-schools, which lure away our young 
folks.) But, take it all in all, our native work is most promis- 
ing, and to me it is always the greatest joy to go among my 
black “children.” 

Let me, in conclusion, mention briefly one or two inter- 
esting facts about our work. We enjoy the enormous blessing 
of being the overseas field of work of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission, whose headquarters are at Kelham, England. The 
Fathers carry on the greater part of the mission work in the 
Free State, have one wonderful center in Basutoland, and 
run a splendid native secondary school at Modderpoort. 
Lately they have built two very fine churches at Modder- 
poort and at Kroonstad, and their work generally is invalu- 
able. We have, too, our own Community of St. Michael and 
All Angels for Women, which carries on a variety of work 
in Bloemfontein, where its mother house is, and in other 
parts of the diocese. There are two religious communities for 
native men and women, still rather in the infant stage, but of 
which we have great hopes. There is a training school at 
Masite, which is doing on a smaller scale for Basutoland 
what the Modderpoort schools are doing for the Free State. 
And lastly, a woman worker of the South Africa Church 
Railway Mission patrols many weary miles of the line, 
organizing scouts and guides, holding services, preparing Con- 
firmation candidates amongst the often isolated families of 
the railway men. 

But I could go on much further than the editor would be 
likely to find space for. I only hope that what I have written 
may give readers of THE Livinc CHURCH some insight into 

’ the work of a South Africa diocese which is run all through 
on Catholic lines that it will encourage you to support us by 
)rayers, and perhaps move some who are able, to help 


. touch his hand and hear his voice! Not the Henry who had ] 


Madame Nedri 
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friends, the while he unconsciously beat time to the innumerable | 
melodies running through his head. 

Here, too, was the great Beethoven, smiling happily, as 
with restored hearing, he bent his ear to catch the harmony 
of his own deathless symphonies as unseen fingers drifted i 
across an invisible keyboard. 


ADAME NEDRI’S eyes drank in the splendor of the 


scene. But she must hurry and get ready for her journey, 
it was almost time to go. She hated to go alone. If she could only } 
find Henry!—Why, there he was, so near to her she could} 
gone away 20 years ago, stooped, tired, and gray, but the 
handsome, vigorous young lover who had wooed and won her 
in that long ago time when she had so trustingly placed her} 
hand in his, and life was sweet, and their,future together so} 
full of promise. ; 

Henry was holding out his hand to her now, and smiling. 
“I’m glad you’re ready, Jeanie,” he said tenderly. “You will 
not need a wrap, for over here the air is always soft and 
warm. Just give me your hand—it is only a step, and we will 
soon be there. .. . You'll like it, Jeanie, with music and birds 
and flowers everywhere. . . . And we'll be together, Jeanie— 
not for the short span called life, but forever and forever.’ 
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Jumping to Conclusions 5 
OW PRONE we all are, or at least the great majority of 
us, to jump to conclusions. Indeed, it is one of the most 
natural things in the world. But we should be on our gua 
against such tendencies, as the following story proves, if p 
be needed. 

A man autoing across the country offered a stranger a li 
Shortly after the stranger got into the car, the owner noticed 
watch was missing. Whipping out a revolver, he dug it into t 
stranger’s ribs and exclaimed, “Hand over that watch!” 
stranger meekly complied before being kicked out of the 
When the driver of the car returned home, he was gr ete 
his wife, who asked him: “How did you get on without 
ieee I suppose you know that you left it on your ¢ 
table. ee.) “Oa NP, 
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A Primate and His See 
By the Rev. Edmund S. Middleton, D.D. 


in restoring to the Presiding Bishop his executive func- 

tion as president of the National Council was certainly 
i step in the right direction but even the most optimistic pro- 
ponents of a genuine primacy for the American Church can 
scarcely regard it as more than a halting step toward “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 

The placing of an age limit to the term of primacy is not 
nly a departure from all Catholic usage with respect to the 
fice but it will probably come to be recognized that fixing the 
ige of 68 as ending the tenure of the primatial office is a 
olunder from a practical point of view. It is like telling some 
of our ablest bishops now in their 70’s that they had become 
unfit for further exercise of their episcopal duties at the age 
of 68. Bishop Rowe at 81 is still going strong in Alaska, a 
aeld from which many young men would shrink. There are 
xishops today, ranked as among the strongest preachers and 
wisest administrators in the Church, who are beyond this re- 
tiring age of 68. One can understand that these bishops do not 
celish the idea of being considered already too old for effective 
service. 

At this time there are some 40 bishops beyond the age of 
58 and less than half of them have resigned from active 
service. The best and wisest years of a man’s life are often 
those between 68 and 85. Why then compel him to go on the 
shelf at 68? It does not make good sense nor does it conform 
to actual experience. 

In the discussion during the Convention regarding the 
length of the primacy, it was said that it would be a calamity 
for the national Church to have one man at the head for 20 
years. Was this remark actuated by the fear that a primate 
might assume dictatorial powers? In the political field there 
might be grounds for such fear but a bishop, whether diocesan 
or primatial, is a constitutional officer whose administration is 
clearly defined by canonical laws. It is a strange thought, 
indeed, that a Christian bishop should become a dictator. He 
could not, even if he would. 

‘With regard to the proper title for a primate, it was not 
until the General Council of Nice in a.p. 325 that the nomen- 
clature of episcopal officers was definitely settled. Before that 
date the various titles of superior bishops had been rather 
loosely used, often depending on local custom, which nat- 
urally might vary in different places. At Nice the following 
order was determined upon: patriarchs, primates, metropoli- 
tans, archbishops, and bishops. This order of precedence has 
held down to the present day with a single exception, namely, 
in the case of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, in which body there is an unaccountable fear of some 
unknown danger which would ensue if this Church followed 
the example of every other communion claiming a Catholic 
heritage. The fact that the Mother Church of England and 
the Anglican communion throughout the world have primates, 
metropolitans, archbishops, and bishops makes no difference to 
this Protestant Episcopal Church, which has its own inward 
illumination that disaster would follow if it should act as the 
rest of Anglican Christendom does. It is a groundless fear, an 
illogical fear, a unique fear, but that makes no difference. 
This Church has its fears (wholly imaginary) and it is going 
to stick to them. In the meantime this attitude of timidity, 
iesitation, and compromise blurs the Catholic perspective, pro- 

otes uncertainty, and retards deep and rich growth. 


\HE ACTION of the General Convention at Cincinnati 
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. With respect to a see for the primate of the American 
Church, it would appear that one consideration has been over- 
looked. In the regular order of things it has been customary 
for the erection of a see to precede the election of a bishop to 
fill it. In the case of provinces in this Church the proper proce- 
dure was followed then but (alas!) General Convention, as 
usual, failed to consummate the process by the naming of arch- 
bishops for the eight provinces wisely. provided. Again that 
unexplainable fear of dire consequences intervened to render 
the provincial system practically useless, for the simple reason 
ma no advantage is taken of the arrangement. O Lord, how 
ong! 


EVERAL suggestions have been offered regarding the site 

for a primatial see. The traditional usage was to select 
the city or region where the Church in that country might be 
said to have begun its work. In England, for example, it was 
very properly Canterbury, where St. Augustine, the first 
English Archbishop, had his seat. In the north of England 
York was the ancient center of the Church’s missionary labors 
and so that city gave its name to the see of the second arch- 
bishop and metropolitan. If this course were followed in 
America, it would seem that some portion of Connecticut, 
where Seabury, the first American Bishop, had his see, might 
well be named. 

If the primate is thought of also as the metropolitan, 
which as a matter of fact he is, then a metropolis such as 
New York or Washington might well be the site for the prima- 
tial see. The logical thing to do then would be for General 
Convention to erect a primatial see and naturally thereafter 
to elect a primate to fill the see, and when this happy and 
Catholic result is attained not to nullify the work by obliging 
an eflicient primate to give up at 68 but to follow traditional 
Church custom in allowing him to function as long as God 
gives him strength to do so. 

It is generally regarded as of the essence of a definition, 
name, or title that it should adequately and exactly state the 
necessary characteristics of the object defined. For that reason 
an equivocal definition would never be acceptable, simply be- 
cause it could not define. Whatever justification might have 
existed in the early days of this Church for calling the senior 
bishop in order of consecration the Presiding Bishop does not 
hold good today, because the office has been invested by. 
General Convention with executive functions. The occupant 
of that office is now more than a presiding officer. He is, in 
fact, primate and metropolitan, as are his peers throughout the 
Anglican communion. Why go out of the way to pick an un- 
Churchly and unique title, when the Catholic Church of the 
ages has at hand a better and more accurate designation? 

Primate of the American Church is a fine and dignified 
title but there is more than dignity to it. Primate is Anglican, 
Catholic, and correct. Perhaps in that yet-hoped-for day of 
courageous faith “that casteth out fear,” this halting attitude 
will be put aside forever and this American Church will get 
both a primatial see and a primate—just like the rest of the 
Catholic Church. 


The Living Germ 


Our Lorp did not leave the world a dead gem but a living 
germ. —Rev. Albert L. Schrock. 
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BOOKS OF T HEED 


A New Collection of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ Letters 


Furruer Lerrers or Gerarp MAN LEY Hopkins: Including his 
correspondence with Coventry Patmore. Edited with notes and 
an introduction by Claude Colleer Abbott. Oxford university 
press. 1938. Pp. xxxviii-297. $6.00. 


HE THREE VOLUMES of Gerard Hopkins’ correspond- 

ence are said to include all his letters that have so far come to 
light. It seems strange that almost none have survived from the 
number of those that must have been written to his family, and 
even more notable that among his printed letters none are ad- 
dressed to his fellow Jesuits. 

The subjects of this third volume are somewhat wider in 
range than in the letters of the former volumes which were largely 
concerned with poetry and the arts. In writing to his friend 
Baillie, when he was living in Dublin, he even makes excursions 
into Irish politics; and on the subject of home rule and the 
probable course of future events in Ireland, he has some very 
astute remarks that have proved to be prophetic in character. 

It is of interest to find correspondence concerning the entrance 
of Gerard Hopkins into the Roman Church, with a number of 
letters from Liddon and Newman, relegated for some not very 
evident reason, to an appendix. These include certain statements 
worth studying as evidence of the working of a ‘“convert’s” mind. 
In one passage Hopkins quotes Newman as saying: “An Anglican 
is at full liberty to believe in his Orders, for that reordination 
is not defined as conditional proves nothing; Baptism was not 
defined as conditional in the case of the conversion of heretics till 
after hundreds of years” (p. 13). 

The letters here collected fall into three groups. The first are 
miscellaneous in character and belong chiefly to an early date. 
The second, addressed to Mowbray Baillie “cover, in their fash- 
ion, the poet’s life from the Oxford days until nearly the end.” 

The third group is the correspondence with Coventry Pat- 
more. Since this third group is mentioned in the subtitle of the 
book, it is evidently considered as the most important, and in a 
sense the supposition is justified, although the letters can scarcely 
be said to throw any new light on Coventry Patmore, who has 
‘been very thoroughly portrayed in Basil Champney’s two-volume 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore (Bell, 1890). 

Hopkins had an admiration for the Angel in the House, which 
a later generation does not endorse. In his meticulous fashion 
he contributed in the course of this correspondence a number of 
corrections and suggestions for its improvement, about two-thirds 
of which were adopted in the final edition. Patmore confessed 
himself quite unable to follow or appreciate the originality and 
genius of Hopkins’ poetical compositions, and acknowledges rather 
naively that the “partiality and limitation of my appreciation of 
art often surprises myself.” The reading of Patmore’s letters 
will convince any discriminating reader that his limitations were 
marked. 

This new collection will be welcomed as an addition to the 
two volumes of Letters and the Notebooks and Papers already 
published by the Oxford university press. 

MorHer Mary Maung, CSM. 
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A Study of the Atonement for Laymen 
Wuy Dw Jesus Dik? By J. G. Riddell. Abingdon. Pp, 221. $1.50., 


| aint RIDDELL of Glasgow has written a very sat- 
isfying little book, in which he sketches appreciatively the 
several attempts to explain the meaning of the Atonement. The 
theories of contemporary writers like Aulen, Rashdall, Brunner, 
Franks, Mackintosh, and others are discussed, and the conclu- 
sion is that all of them have significant contributions to make 
toward the understanding of the death of Jesus, although none 
of them exhausts that basic fact of Christian belief. 

The volume is not intended to be a theological treatment, but a 
suggestive religious discussion written for the layman. The style 
is clear, the illustrations apt, and the general outlook that of 
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historic Christianity, seeing that in the Cross of Christ and the | 
victory of Good Friday and Easter God supremely took action | 
on behalf of his human children. | 

Perhaps Dr. Riddell is not quite fair to St. Anselm, but then |) 
one cannot expect everything ! W. NorMAN PITTENGER. | 
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Politics in Fact and Fiction ] 


Warp Eicur. By Joseph F. Dineen. Harpers. $2.50. | 
Tue Eactre Screams. By Coley Taylor and Samuel Middle- i 
brook. Maculey. $2.00. Hi 


HOSE WHO like to get their politics through the medium 

of fiction will find Ward Eight mighty good reading, based 
as it is on firsthand knowledge and study of Boston politics. The 
scene is laid in famous old Ward Eight where Paul Revere and 
John Hancock once walked the crooked streets about Old North 
church, where Emerson and Thoreau selected a site for a bar- 
room that was to make another contribution to history—a stiff 
drink, a ‘‘Ward Eight” which, with its heavy dose of grenadine, 
symbolized fighting red blood. And where in the ’80s and 790s, 
came a horde of immigrants from Ireland to settle along the 
waterfront and dig sewers for the city. 

On this foundation of brawn and votes, the Ward Boss of the 
story, Hughie Donnelly, built a-new dynasty that was to wrest 
control from Yankee bluebloods and enthrone itself in the citadel 
of American culture. Dineen, who has for years been a reporter 
on Boston papers, tells in a witty and realistic way a tale that 
has interest alike as fiction and as a political document. It can 
be read as either or both. 

Another book of interest to those who have a general interest 
in politics is The Eagle Screams. It shows how those we are 
accustomed to call the Fathers have been criticized, maligned, 
vilified, misrepresented. Few recall that the vocabulary of vili- 
fication was well nigh exhausted during their time, when refer- 
ence was made by their opponents to Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln. The authors would have us believe, judging from their 
dedication, that our present Chief Executive is in the same 
category. CLINTON RocEers WooprurFF. 
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A Book for Any Season of the Christian Year 


THE FEAR oF THE Lorp. By George D. Carleton. Morehouse- 
Gorham. 1938. Pp. 127. $1.00. 


A Mabe GROUP of sermons in this little book were originally 
preached on the Sundays in Lent, on Good Friday, and 
within the Easter Octave. Since they are based on the funda-_ 
mentals of the Christian life they are suitable for reading and 

useful as material for meditation at any season. They are a 

challenge to all who are baptized to live up to their high and holy 

calling. They take as text the chapters from the book of Exodus 

which tell of the revelation of God to Moses, the deliverance 

of God’s people, and the consequences of the rejection of God’s 

calling symbolized by the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart. There. 
is a strength of optimism, of faith in the power and love of God, 
that is a welcome note in our days of confusion and distress. 


MorHer Mary Maups, CSM. 
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A Novel of Clerical Life 


Joun Noacex, Priest. By William Le Pretre. Mortiboy’s (Long 
don). 7/6. a 


7 Niel of clerical life by an English clergyman, writing — 
under an obvious pseudonym. Two brothers, one deeply in 
earnest, the other a careerist, entered the priesthood; the career- _ 
ist rises to high promotion and becomes a bishop, while his. 
brother remains a country parson but has far the fuller and 
happier life of the two. The story is told without great literary 
skill but is sincerely written. eb Fe: ae 


NEWS Oe LEE: CHURCH 


Canon Bell to Leave 


Providence Cathedral | 


Bishop Perry Announces Ending of 
Annual Subscription Which Made 
Employment Possible 


ROVIDENCE, R. I.—Canon Bernard 
Iddings Bell, Bishop Perry has just 


announced, will end his official con- 
nection with the Cathedral of St. John here 
on September 30th. Canon Bell was elected 
in 1933 for a term of five years as paid 
honorary canon of the cathedral, the posi- 
tion having been made possible by an annual 
subscription from a person now dead; and 
there are no longer funds available for 
‘continuing the connection. 
Dr. Bell in a recent interview stated that 
he would continue for the present to reside 
in Providence. 


“T have no complaint,” he told the inter- 
viewer. “There are a good many thousand 
admirable people out of work in Rhode 
Island. I am merely one of them. I expect 
to stay here in Providence for the time 
being and do my usual work, though without 
salary. 

“That cannot go on indefinitely, for I am 
not a man of private means and one’s bills 
must be paid. Somewhere, I am sure, there 
is some other job in the Episcopal Church 
where I can use for God the knowledge 
gained by a quarter-century of hard study 
and varied experience. 

“Meanwhile, till such an opportunity offers 
itself, I am able to carry on.” 


FORMERLY WARDEN OF ST. STEPHEN'S 


Canon Bell, who is well known both in 
England and this country as a preacher, 
writer, a Christian sociologist, and an edu- 
cator, came to the Rhode Island cathedral 
from the wardenship of St. Stephen’s col- 
lege and a professorship in Columbia uni- 
versity. 

His work has been: first, to act as 
adviser to the younger clergy on post- 
ordination study and the improvement of 


sermon technique; and second, to bind the - 


Church more closely to the universities 
and schools of New England. 


——_e—_ 
Chicago Church Federation Draws 
-Governor’s Attention to Gambling 


- Cuicaco (RNS)—Dragging syndicated | 


gambling activity, which has for years held 
a strong grip on Chicago, out into the open, 
the commission on civic relations of the 
Chicago Church federation addressed a 


tion to the fact that organized gambling 
xs are operating in Chicago with the full 
ge of political officials. 


t of 78 


a 


er to Governor Horner drawing at- 


overnor was asked to exercise his 
‘top this situation. With the let- 


of the more active | 


CANON BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


Diocese Reports $10,000 to 


Use in Religious Education 
SEWANEE, TENN.—A budget of $10,000 


for religious education was the report of 
one diocese when the Southern conference 
on religious education met here recently. 
Other dioceses indicated definite progress 
in organization and in educational pro- 
grams. Attendance was the largest in sev- 
eral years. : 

It was recommended by the conference 
that the program of the national parent- 
teacher fellowship be promoted throughout 
the province. Plans were made for a num- 
ber of city-wide institutes during the fall. 
These are to be conducted by Mrs. Leon 
C. Palmer. 

Hereafter, it was decided, the conference 
will appeal to the rank and file of church 
school workers instead of to the profes- 
sional group only. The newly elected chair- 
man of the conference, the Rev. Leon C. 
Palmer, who is director of religious educa- 
tion in Alabama, was asked to formulate 
suggestions to this end. 

Resolutions were passed regretting the 
death of the Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, 
founder of the conference, and appreciating 
the work of Miss Annie Morton Stout. 


Holds Service at Site of 
Baptism of Virginia Dare 


ROANOKE IsLtanp, N. C.—The Lost 
Colony here, where 351 years ago was 
baptized Virginia Dare, the first Eng- 
lish child born on American soil, was 
| the scene of a service conducted on 
| August 21st by Bishop Brown of South- | 
ern Virginia. eae 

A large congregation listened to an 
| address by the Bishop. Music was pro- 
vided by the Westminster choir, of 
| which Eugene C. Schram is conductor. 


by Finlay. He received the degre 


Upper S. C. Bishop 
Dies of Heart Attack 


Stricken at Kanuga Lake Center; 
Buried in Small Churchyard at 
Flat Rock, N. C. 


OLUMBIA, S. C.—Bishop Finlay, first 
C and only Bishop of Upper South 

Carolina, died August 27th at Kanu- 
ga Lake conference center, only a few 
hours after he had suffered a heart attack. 
He was 61 years old. 

Funeral rites for the Bishop were held 
August 29th in Trinity church here and 
later the same day in St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness, Flat Rock, N. C. Burial was 
in the Flat Rock churchyard. 

Last year, during the Kanuga confer- 
ences, Bishop Finlay experienced a reversal 
in health, and at that time he was advised 
that his condition was the result of harden- 
ing of the arteries. Upon his physician’s 
advice, he began limiting the number of 
his appointments. 

In recent weeks, however, he had seemed 
much better. During the summer at the 
conference center he followed an active 
program. Because of these facts, his death, 
coming so suddenly, shocked his family and 
friends very deeply. 

The Bishop of Kanuga, as he was affec- 
tionately known to thousands, was the 
central figure behind the Kanuga confer- 
ences during the 11 years of their existence. 
He served as president of all the confer- 
ences, his affectionate spirit pervading the 
groups from year to year. He gave of his 
time and energy gladly to the work at 
Kanuga and in his diocese, and it is believed 
that the extra burdens he assumed con- 
tributed to his death. 


LOVED BY HIS PEOPLE 


Kind and_ considerate, particularly 
thoughtful of his clergy, a strong advocate 
of work among the Colored people, Bishop 
Finlay deserved and received the respect 


and love of the people of South Carolina. © 
He was buried near members of some 


of the South’s most distinguished families, 
in the little cemetery at Flat Rock. Often 


_in the past he stood in the pulpit of the 


little church there, or on the threshold 


looking out under the trees where his body — 


now rests. 


At the time of the Bishop’s death, Mrs. : ¥ 


Finlay was with him at the conference 


center. Their residence, however, is in this — 


city. ’ 


Kirkman George Finlay was born at 
Greenville, S. C., October 1, 1877, the son — 


of James Alexander and Marian Ponson 


Bachelor of Arts from Furman un 
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conferred on him by Furman university 
and Presbyterian college in Greenville and 
Chinton; is: C: 


WAS COLLEGE MISSIONARY 


On April 22, 1903, he married Miss Lucy 
Reed of St. George, S. C. He was ordained 
a deacon in 1902 and a priest in 1903. He 
was missionary in charge of Clemson col- 
lege, S. C., from 1902 until 1907. 

Becoming rector of Trinity church, Co- 
lumbia, he served in that capacity until 
elected Bishop Coadjutor of the diocese 
of South Carolina in January, 1921. In 
October, 1922, he became Bishop of Upper 
South Carolina, the newly formed diocese 
covering the Piedmont portion of the state. 

During the World war he was YMCA 
secretary with the American expeditionary 
forces in France. 

Bishop Finlay was a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of the South, of St. Mary’s school 
for girls, of Porter academy, and of the 
Florence industrial school. He was con- 
nected with many other educational insti- 
tutions. He was also a director of the 
Rescue orphanage in Columbia. He was a 
Mason and a member of Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity, the Forum club, and the Colum- 
bia Rotary club. 


SURVIVORS IN COLUMBIA 


He is survived by his widow; two sons, 
Kirkman and Edward; two daughters, 
Eleanor and Marian; and one sister, Miss 
Kate Finlay, all of Columbia. 


Missionary Program to Be 


Focus of Racine Meetings 


Cuicaco—Strengthening the whole mis- 
sionary program of the diocese of Chicago 
is the aim of a four-day conference of the 

- clergy of missions and aided parishes in 
the diocese, to be held at Taylor hall, 
DeKoven foundation, Racine, Wis., Sep- 
tember 18th to 21st, when Clifford P. 
Morehouse, editor of THE Livinc 
CuHuRCH, is to speak on the whole ap- 
proach to Christian unity. 

The conference has been arranged by the 
Ven. Norman B. Quigg, rural archdeacon 
of the diocese. On the first day, besides 
Mr. Morehouse’s discussion, there will be 
one on the youth movement and religious 
life. Archdeacon Quigg will speak on the 
third day of the conference, discussing 
what progress is expected in the missions. 

Carl Heimbrodt, Chicago architect, will 
speak on How Can I Use the Architectural 
Commission?; and Mission Property, Its 
Care and Insurance will be considered by 
Wirt Wright. 

Other speakers will be A. J. Stukenberg; 
the Rev. Gowan C. Williams, rector of St. 
Mark’s church, Glen Ellyn; Dr. Edwin J. 
Randall; and Dean Joseph S. Minnis of 
Joliet. 

' ee! 


, Negroes Hold Convention 


2s Wimincton, N. C.—Negro clergy and 
lay leaders of the diocese of East Carolina 
held their annual convention August 28th 


. 


N. Griffith of Edenton delivered 


ra : 


1 St Augustine's church, Kinston. The 


Four New Bishops Will Be 
Consecrated in September 


New YorK—Bishop Parsons of Cali- 
fornia will be the consecrator of the 
Rev. Dr. Karl M. Block at Grace 
cathedral, San Francisco, September 
29th—not the Presiding Bishop, as 
previously announced, Co-consecrators 
will be Bishops Stevens of Los Angeles 
and Freeman of Washington, with 
Bishop Scarlett of Missouri as preacher. 

The Most Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, Presiding Bishop, will be the 
consecrator at the consecration services 
of Dr. Edmund P. Dandridge as Co- 
adjutor of Tennessee at Nashville Sep- 
tember 20th, Dr. Henry D. Phillips as 
Bishop of Southwestern Virginia at 
Lynchburg September 27th, and Dr. 
Malcolm Peabody as Coadjutor of Cen- 
tral New York at Syracuse September 
29th. 


Recent Revision of Bible by 
Nazis Is Impudent Attempt at 
Substitution—Bishop Stewart 


Cuicaco—The Nazi revision of the 
Bible is “an impudent attempt at substi- 
tution,’ declares Bishop Stewart in the 
September issue of the Chicago Diocese, 
writing on the recently announced new 
German edition. 


“The translation of any document is like 
the exchanging of money at a frontier,” said 
the Bishop. “The values must be preserved. 
There must be no short-changing and cer- 
tainly there must be no substitution of base 
metal for gold. We would not take counterfeit 
money, nor should any scholar or reasonable 
person accept counterfeit translations.” 


Bishop Stewart continues: 


“When the translation known as the Re- 
vised Version was made in 1881, the Chicago 
Tribune printed it entire. Many conservative 
people of that day were indignant that any 
of the words of the King James’ should be 
changed. The Tribune in an editorial has- 
tened to answer these readers by assuring 
them that while there were a number of 
verbal changes, ‘the plot remains the same.’ 

“Obviously the charge against the Nazi 
version is that the plot does not remain the 
same. Therefore, it~is not a translation but 
an impudent attempt at substitution.”’ 
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South Dakota Indian Reservation 
Chapel Gets Silver Communion Set 


Sioux Farts, §. D.—The Chapel of the 
Inestimable Gift, which is the largest in 
the Corn Creek district on the Pine Ridge 


Indian reservation, has been presented 


with a set of Communion silver by Edward 
Serrill Flash, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The silver was given many years ago 


to the summer services at Hawthorn inn, 


East Gloucester, Mass., by Mrs. Helen 
Johnson Flash. Now, in memory of his 
mother, the son has given the set to this 
chapel, which is under the charge of the 


Rev. Dallas Shaw, oldest native priest in | 


point of service in South Dakota. 


The Living Church | 


Lays First Stone of 
Aberdeen Memorial 


American Ambassador Takes Part in 
Ceremonies Honoring Bishop of | 
Early American Church 


England, Joseph Kennedy, laid the 

first stone of the Seabury memorial 
in Aberdeen, Scotland, on September 2d, 
and thus were finally begun the changes 
that, when completed, are to honor the 
memory of the first bishop of the American 
Church. 

Behind the laying of the first stone is 
a peculiar sentiment. American Church- 
men have always remembered their debt 
to the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and 
the story of this debt reflects little credit 
on the English Church. 

Until the close of the Revolution, Amer- 
ica was regarded as a part of the diocese of 
London, despite the fact that no bishop of 
7 see had yet put his foot on American 
soil. 

In 1783, the clergy of Connecticut elected 
the Rev. Samuel Seabury bishop. They 
sent him to London for consecration. His 
request was refused here. Going to Aber- 
deen, however, he received “a free, valid, 
and purely ecclesiastical episcopate,” at 
the hands of the Rt. Rev. Robert Kilgour, 
then Bishop of Aberdeen and Primus, and 
two other Scottish bishops. 

Since that day, Aberdeen has been a 
favorite place of pilgrimage for American 
Churchmen. The east window and a beau- 
tiful chalice in the cathedral there witness 
to their gratitude. But it has long been 
felt that these gifts were not enough. 


| ONDON—The American ambassador to 


PLANNED TO BUILD CATHEDRAL 


Originally it was proposed to present 
Aberdeen with a memorial cathedral. This 
plan, however, was abandoned after the 
depressing Wall Street crash; and it was 
decided to use the funds already collected 
for the extension and adornment of the 
present building. 

The ugly flat ceilings of the north and 
south aisles have been replaced by vaulted 
ones, richly adorned with coats of arms. 
In the north aisle were placed the coat of 
arms of the 48 American states; in the 
south aisle 48 coats of arms of Aberdeen- 
shire families of the 18th century who 
stood by the Jacobite and Episcopalian tra-_ 
dition. They represented the period of 
Bishop Seabury’s consecration. ny 

The present plan includes, also, the # 
raising of the chancel roof, the making of | 


_clerestory windows, the building of a new @ 


sanctuary by an extension eastward, the 
adornment of the new vaulted ceilings of © 
the sanctuary and chancel with emblazoned — 
coats of arms, and a high altar with a 
ciborium of burnished gold. : 

The south aisle of the nave will be ex- 
tended eastward to form a beautiful ch 
and the cathedral in general will be m 
ernized and beautified so that it refle 
in a measure, the gratitude o 
to Aberdeen. <a 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHAPEL, REHOBOTH BEACH, DEL., AFTER RESTORATION 


Rebuilt Calvary Church in 
Fletcher, N. C., Dedicated 


New Church in Same Style as One 
Destroyed by Fire in 1935 


FLetTcHER, N. C.—Calvary church, re- 
cently rebuilt on the site of the historic 
Calvary church that was consecrated here 
79 years ago, was consecrated August 21st 
by Bishop Gribbin of Western North Caro- 
lina. The Presiding Bishop delivered the 
sermon, and the late Bishop Finley of 
Upper South Carolina and Bishop Wing 
of Southern Florida took part in the cer- 
emony. ih 

Old Calvary church was destroyed by 
fire in 1935, and the new one has been 
rebuilt in the same architectural style. 
Many of the 600 persons who witnessed 
the ceremony felt that it was really a re- 
consecration of the old building in a new 
dress. So large was the attendance that at 
least 200 persons listened to the service 
from the grounds without the church. 


| Berwyn, Ill., Church Fire 
Causes Nearly $1,000 Loss 


Berwyn, Ixy.—Fire damaged St. 
Michael and All Angels’ church, Ber- 
wyn, early on the morning of August 
24th. The loss is expected to be nearly 

$1,000. : 

The fire, which threatened serious 
| damage to the entire structure, was 
| caused by lightning during an electrical 
| storm. 
| The Rev. John F. Plummer is rector 
| of the parish, which has about 400 com- 
| municants. niches 


Chapel at Rehoboth Beach 
Restored at Cost of $12,000, 
Consecrated by Bishop Taitt 


ReHosotH BEAcH, Dev.—Restored at a 
cost of $12,000, All Saints’ chapel here was 
consecrated August 2lst by Bishop Taitt 
of Pennsylvania. Last January the interior 
of the chapel was gutted by fire, and 
friends very soon contributed toward the 
restoration. One-third of the total cost of 
the work was paid by them. 

More than 400 persons attended the con- 
secration service which continued two 
hours. Because of crowding, a number of 
the audience had to stand outside the 
chapel doors. 

The new design of the chapel is an adap- 
tation of St. Albans church, Oxford, Eng- 
land. The interior has a striking color 
scheme of dark oak ceiling and pews, white 
walls, and Virgin blue doors and window 
frames to match the rug. 

Many memorials have been placed in the 
chapel. Two of the candlesticks were do- 
nated by Governor McMullen, two by 
Mrs. Henry R. Higgins, one by Mrs. 
Poynter, and one by Mrs. R. Foster Dan- 
forth. Miss Mary Littell presented a new 
silver Communion service to replace the 
vessels destroyed by fire. They are to be 
a memorial to her brother, the late Rev. 
Dr. John S. Littell, former rector of All 
Saints’ church. 


The Very Rev. Hiram R. Bennett, dean of the 
Cathedral Church of St. John, was celebrant of 
the Eucharist. Others officiating at the service 
were: gospeller, the Rev. Herbert A. Donovan, 
rector of Tururo parish, Fairfax, Va.; epistoler, 
the Rev. Richard K. White, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Georgetown; master of ceremonies, the 
Rev. Nelson W. Rightmyer, rector of All Saints’, 
Lewes; crucifers, John R. Dick, Jr., and Walter 
Bean, Rehoboth Beach; and soloist, Robert Maull 
of St. Peter’s church boys’ choir. 
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Experience Difficulty 
Getting Anking Mail 


Shanghai Receives Last Letters on 
July 17th; Now Expects to Make 
Contact through Consulate 


By ALicE Grecc 


HANGHAI, CuHrNA—Considerable dif- 
S ficulty is being experienced here in 

getting letters through from the for- 
eign staff at St. James’ hospital, Anking. 
Between June 25th and July 17th, four 
deliveries were made, all by courtesy of 
some Japanese correspondent or officer. 
The contents of these have already been 
reported on in the columns of THE Livinc 
CuHurRCcH. Since July 17th, however, no 
word has been received. 

A reasonable conclusion is that the for- 
eign staff has attempted to send letters, 
even as the Shanghai staff has, and that the 
letters have been held up along the line. 

In the beginning, of course, we attempted 
to send letters through the Japanese con- 
sulate-general. We were told that, since 
Anking was still the base of military 
operations, we could not get letters 
through. Then, armed with a letter of 
introduction to the head of the Domei 
news agency, we attempted to get letters 
through by this means. 

A packet was accepted on July 5th; but 
as our last letters from Anking were dated 
July 10th, there is no way yet of knowing 
whether they ever got through. 


CARRIES LETTERS AWAY 


One packet of our mail was actually 
in Anking, in the pocket of a Japanese 
sent up to examine the condition of the 
Anking post office. He had expected to stay 
several days, but the military plane he was ~ 
on gave him permission only to view the 
post office and get back in the quickest time 
possible, so that they might be away before 
Chinese planes came to bomb the airport. 

The letters which were within 15 min- 
utes’ walk of the hospital and which would 
have meant so much to the group there 
are back in Shanghai. 

As the letters that did come through told 
of the lack of meat, and of kerosene, with- 
out which the Icy-ball, a frigidaire run 
by kerosene, cannot be used, negotiations 
are being pressed by the American con- 
sulate-general to get some supplies up to 
Anking on a Japanese gunboat. 

No gunboat of any other nationality 
dares venture beyong Wuhu now. We hope 
that these long drawn-out negotiations 
will have a successful ending, and that the 
supplies, bought and waiting, can be got off. 


NOW USE OFFICIAL CHANNEL 


We have just received word that letters 
can be sent to Anking, if sent to the Jap- 
anese consulate-general through our con- 
sulate-general, and all the returned letters 
and others should soon be on their way 
by military plane to Anking, bringing word 
of supplies to follow. aes 

Our folk at Kuling were given a bad 
shock on July 24th, when they received a_ 
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This religious monthly 
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A Leader for Leaders 


Each month The New Century Leader brings 
64 pages of lesson treatment, detailed teaching 
plans for each department, practical suggestions 
for improving your Sunday school, and numer- 
ous articles of timely_interest. If you have not 
previously used the Leader, take advantage of 
the Get-Acquainted Offer—a year’s subscrip- 
tion (regularly 75 cts.) for only 50 cts, 
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Set Consecration Date for 
Coadjutor of Central N. Y. 


Utica, N. Y.—The Rev. Malcolm E. 
Peabody, Bishop Coadjutor- elect of 
Central New York, is to be consecrated 
September 29th at St. Paul’s church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Co-consecrators w rith 
the Presiding Bishop will be Bishops 
Coley and Sherrill. 

He will be presented by Bishops 
Taitt and Atwood. The Rey. Dr. Angus 
Dun, professor of systematic theology 
at the Episcopal theological school, will 
preach; consents of the bishops will be 
read by Bishop Lawrence; the Gospel 
will be read by Bishop Fiske, retired ; 
the Epistle by Bishop Moulton; and the 
Rev. Dr. Endicott Peabody, headmaster 
of Groton school and father of the 
Bishop Coadjutor-elect, will read the 
litany. 

The Rev. Messrs. Matthew M. War- 
ren and N. B. Groton will be the attend- 
ing presbyters. 


request from the Chinese military author- 
ities to evacuate Kuling, in order that it 
might become a base of military operations. 

Writing to his wife, Mr. Allgood, prin- 
cipal of the Kuling American school said 


on July 25th: 


“Tt is one thing for the Japanese to request 
us to go, but it is another thing for the 
Chinese to make that request. If all have to 
go, it will be terrible ... the very worst 
time, the hottest of the year. I do not see 
any way out, except to Nanchang by motor, 


provided the military can provide the 
Samesn 
“Mr, Craighill and Bishop Huntington 


have a problem on their hands, nearly 300 
people in their camp, mostly women and 
children. Evidently hard times are ahead of 
us... .. The length of my presence here all 
poe upon what the Chinese want me to 
Osctaee 
“The garden is coming on nicely. We have 
corn, beans, cucumbers, carrots, beets, squash, 
potatoes from our own garden, and plenty 
of rhubarb, tomatoes, and other things com- 
ing on.” 
UNABLE TO LEAVE 


Evidently, the military, when faced with 
the desire for codperation, ‘if means were 
provided for evacuation, found themselves 
also unable to see how they could leave at 
the 11th hour. The result was that they 
have all stayed. Kuling i is still in Chinese 
hands. 

_ A letter from Mr, Allgood, written a 
we days before the one already quoted, 
sai 


“We now have about 20,000 people here 
and nearby. Again, food and relief and other 
questions of local concern are holding our 
attention. We do not know when they may 
| become acute.” 


Kuling, of course, is a resort situated in | 


a valley on the top of the Lushan moun- | 


_tains. The only approaches are steep moun- 


tain climbs. People usually travel up in> 
or eight (strong. 


The Living Church 


Will Give Views on 
Working for Peace 


GFS Representative at World Youth 
Congress Plans Article Giving 
Attitude of Young People 


aw YoRK—Mi Gabron of 
N Tese church, Lenox, Mass., rep- 

resented the Girls’ Friendly society 
at the World Youth congress held at Vas- 
sar college, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., August 
15th to 24th. Miss Gabron took an active 
part in the work of the congress and plans 
to write an article for the GFS Record, 
giving the viewpoint of the young people 
on the subject, Working for Peace in To- 
day’s World. 

Commenting on the World Youth con- 
gress and its alleged control by Commu- 
nists, Miss Sarah Morrison, secretary for 
publications of the Girls’ Friendly society, 
said: 


“Tt seems to me to be unfortunate that a 
large assemblage of young people from all 
nations, whose primary concern is world 
peace, should have been attacked as it has 
been by Mr. Matthews speaking before the 
Dies committee on un-American activities. 

“In sending a delegate to this congress, 
we acted as did most of the other organiza- 
tions concerned, to lend our support and in- 
terest to this youth movement for peace. 
There seems to me no reason to assume that 
because people want peace, they also want 
Communism. 

“Furthermore, it seemed a great opportu- 
nity to have one of our outstanding younger 
members attend the meetings. I believe that 
we are the only young people’s organization 
in the Episcopal Church which took advan- 
tage of this opportunity.” 
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Syrian Missionaries Ask 


Money for Work in India 


KotrayamM, SoutH Inp1a—An appeal 


for funds with which to carry on their | 


work is now being made by the Servants 
of the Cross, a missionary and _ social 
brotherhood of the Syrian Church under 


the patronage of Bishop Timotheos. The : 


order, which was established September 27, 


1924, is working with the depressed classes 4 


in India, 


The aboriginal races of the native states 4 
of Cochin and Travancore, South India, 
are poverty-stricken, ill-clad, and unedu- 


‘cated. They live in miserable huts and carr 


; _ worship of devils to a point of extreme 4 


superstition. Under the auspices of the an-— 
cient Orthodox Syrian Church of St. 


- 


Thomas, the Apostle of India, ‘the order” 


making a sincere effort to impro 
unfortunate people. ; oy 
There are a dozen member of 
_ They have no property, pr 
and receive no salar one 
daily bread from th 
we 


3 
4 
/ 
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German Bishops Hit 
at Nazi Persecutions 


Fulda Conference of Bishops Scores 
Attempt to Destroy Church and 
Uproot Pas 


EW YoRK—Bitterly attacking what 
N: called efforts to destroy the 

Church and uproot Christianity in 
general, a pastoral letter formulated at a 
recent conference of bishops at Fulda was 
read from the German pulpits August 28th. 
It revealed a new aspect of the controversy 
between Germany’s Roman Catholic hier- 
archy and the Nazi regime, though it did 
not mention the Nazi name. 


“Various experiences,’ the bishops said, 
“enable us to establish that attacks in no 
way have become more temperate or more 
bearable, but rather much more hostile and 
violent.” 


The letter appealed for cessation of the 
“battle against Christendom because the 
strife’ has caused a deep rift among the 
German people. Thousands of Roman 
Catholics, it declared, are now asking 
whether they are still citizens with equal 
rights notwithstanding “their avowal of 
the commonweal and fidelity to the State.” 

Unnamed personalities were accused of 
attacking the Pope in a manner damaging 
to his personal honor. 


| difficulties. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Manila, 
Again Wins Highest Award 
Given to Local Infirmaries 


Manita, P. I.—For the third successive 
year under the Philippine commonwealth 
St. Luke’s hospital, Manila, has won the 
highest possible award among hospitals in 
this city, having a capacity of 100 or more 
beds. This award is made on the national 


| hospital day, when the hospitals of the city 


are open to the public and are inspected 
and judged by a committee headed by Dr. 
FE. D. Aguilar, director of public welfare. 

The award this year of the diploma de- 
lighted the staff since it was won under 
Despite heavy rains that 
drenched the city for a week before hospital 


| day, the entire plant displayed a spick and 


span appearance. New equipment, im- 
provements, the new Heilbronn children’s 
pavilion—all these favorably impressed the 
committee of awards. The victory was due 
to the spirit of Superintendent Bayard 
Stewart, the city and resident physicians, 
the nursing staff, and the employes. 


—_——e—_—__ 
Upper South Carolina Group Meets 


CotumsiA, S. C.—The young people’s 
league of the diocese of Upper South Car- 
olina held its annual convention at Kanuga 
lake, Hendersonville, N. C., on September 
2d to 4th. Bishop Finlay celebrated the 
Holy Communion on the second day. 

Miss Connie Riddick, Greenwood, pres- 


ident of the diocesan league, presided. 


CREDENCE TABLE 


| Done in solid oak or walnut, toned 
to match any existing Church furni- 


ture. {| Upper level with ample room 
for Candlesticks, Bread Box, Cruets, 
and Lavabo, leaving lower level for 
Alms Basons, etc. f Other designs 
available. An especially useful mem- 
orial, Sketches and estimates carefully 
submitted. 


AMMIDON and COMPANY 


31 SOUTH FREDERICK ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


SHRINE MONT. Outings and vacations for Church people: 
Clergy and lay, through October. In Alleghenies west of 
Washington by motor, bus, train, Half mountain in grounds. 
Beauty, many recreations. Mineral springs, modern cottages, 
social hall, refectory, noted SHRINE. Perpetual trust of 
Church. Vacation—wk. @ $15, 4 wks. @ $14. Prospectus. 
Rey. E. L. Woodward, M.D., Dir., Shrine Mt., Orkney Spgs., Va. 


devotional periodical. 


MISSIONARY COUNCIL, 


English edition. 


In its October, November, December issue THE UPPER 


ROOM: offers the most unusual, and we believe the most 
thought-provoking, series of meditations ever offered in a 


Along with the very best material 
from our own Selection of writers, this issue contains medi- 
tations prepared by members of the INTERNATIONAL 
representing 
STATES AND 28 OTHER CHRISTIAN NATIONS. (Truly 
a cross-section of the devotional thought of the world!) The 
Council has adopted this issue of THE UPPER ROOM as its 
prayer and fellowship manual in preparation for its decen- 
nial meeting in Madras, India, in December. 
THIS ISSUE WILL BE USED BY MORE THAN A vere 
MILLION PEOPLE WITH ADDED APPRECIATION 
BECAUSE OF THIS RECOGNITION BY OUR GREAT 
MISSIONARY LEADERS. 


Place your order early 


THE UPPER ROOM | 


Doctors’ Building, Nashville, Tenn. _ meee 


¢ 
O ALTO, the Spanish edition, is available at the same price as_ the — “ 4 
Bp cakes hy caitions? Bala 14 Khéna (Hindustani), Tarak Pang oes oe 


the UNITED 
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IT’S A BIG CONTRACT 


for us to take on, but still we 
believe that parish priests and 
parishes have needs that they 
would like to talk over with 
an interested outsider. We 
know and love our Church as 
you do, and we are acquainted 
with its various needs in all 
its phases. 


Can we help you in any way? 


What do you need? Is it furni- 
ture, equipment, teaching ma- 
terial, or something more 
bothersome than all that? 


We have broad _ shoulders, 
we’re good listeners, and we 
really mean what we say. 


AMMIDON and COMPANY 


H.L. Varian, President 
31 S. Frederick Street Baltimore, Md. 


CLERICAL RABATS AND COLLARS 
Cashmere $2.00. Fine silk $2.50. 

Serge $2.00, Suiting $3.50. 

ANGLICAN (single band) 
Linen (height 154-2) $2.75 per doz. : 
Linen (height 234-254) $3.00 doz. (Special) 
Cleanable Fabric (134-2 in.) 3 for $1. 

ROMAN (double style) 

Linen (height 114-2-2% in.) $2.75 per doz. 
Cleanable Fabric (1-1%4-1%4-134-2) 3 for $1. 
Choir Collars (Sizes 10%4 to 14) $2.75 doz. 
Effective at once, all goods sold on cash basis or C. O. D. 


€ENTRALS UPPLY€<O 


GARY & FRONT Sts. WHEATON, ILL. 


HANGINGS 


Materials- Fringes -Ornaments 
Vestments for Choir and Clergy 
Clerical Clothing 


Catalogs Free 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


VESTMENTS 
Cassocks — Surplices — Stoles — 
Scarves — Silks — Altar Cloths — 
Embroideries. 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Priest Cloaks — Rabats — Collars 


Marking1O1 years of service 4q: 
1837 lo the church and clergy 1938 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


OBJECTS—Ilst. Intercessory Prayer; i. for the dying; fi. ‘for 
the repose of the Souls of Deceased Members of all the Faithful De- 
parted. 2. To provide furniture for burials according to the use 
of the Catholic Church, so as to set forth the two great doctrines 
of the ‘‘Communion of Saints’’ and the ‘‘Resurrection of the 
Body.’’ 3. The publication and distribution of literature pertain- 
ing to the Guild. The Guild consists of the members of the Anglican 
Church, and of Churches in open Communion with her. For 
further information address the secretary and treasurer. 


T. E. SMITH 
539 Ninth Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


Established - 1857 


Ohe J. and R.Liamb Studios 


Rome ‘Otfice-and-Cr aftshops 
Oenatly, 12. J. 
Stained-and-Leaded- Glass-in-the 
Art 


best - traditions - of- Christi: 
Mosaics +Intecior-Deroration + 7 


St. John’s Church, Detroit, 
Will Possess Its Own Rectory 
For First Time in 18 Years 


Derroir—For the first time since 1920, 
St. John’s parish here will have its clergy- 
man housed in a rectory of its own. It 
was in 1920 that Bishop Fox left St. John’s 
to become Coadjutor of Montana. After 
his departure, the old rectory was used 
first as the diocesan office and later as a 
social center. 

The last remaining residential building 
on downtown Woodward avenue, it was 
torn down when St. John’s church was 
moved back for the recent widening of the 
street. 

The rectory which the Rev. Irwin C. 
Johnson, rector of St. John’s, will move 
into this autumn was formerly the property 
of Mrs. Elizabeth H. Cowles, widow of 
Israel T. Cowles, vestryman of the parish 


| for 25 years. She bequeathed it and a $5,000 


endowment fund to the church this summer. 

Besides this bequest, St. John’s received 
several others this summer: $5,000 from 
Mary Weber, $1,000 from the Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Douglas estate, and $5,000 from Mrs. 
Cowles’ mother, Mrs. Harriet Sturdevant 
Howard. 


—_—oe —_ 
Says God Must Salute Hitler 


MitwauKEeE—When God refuses to say, 
“Heil, Hitler,” there will no longer be a 
place for Him in Germany, Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, executive secretary of the 
Universal Christian council, asserted on 
August 29th, in addressing a young people’s 
convention here. Pointing to~the “war 
against God” throughout the world, he 
blamed it on a rejection of universal 
Christianity and a substitution of conflict- 
ing nationalisms. 


VESTMENTS 


For the Clergy and Choir. 


Altar Linens, Embroideries. 
Materials by the Yard, Tailoring. 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


417 FIFTH AVE. (bet. 37th and 38th Sts.) NEW YORK 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


James Powell & Sons 
(WHITEFRIARS) Limited. Established 1680. 


STAINED GLASS 


100 Wigmore St., London, Eng. 


M.P. MOLLER 
Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 

PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 
The ideal organ for small churches, 


chapels, and similar uses. 
Priced low. Liberal terms. 


The Moller custom built organs, large 
or small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that 
should be heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md, 


‘ 


“ 
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Thieves Steal Communion 
Vessels of Negro Church 


Jamaica, N. Y.—Thieves entered St. 
James’ church here on the night of Au- 


eust 27th, stealing the brass and other 
appointments, including the Communion 


vessels, from the altar. When the Rev. 
M. E. Spatches, priest in charge, entered 
the church the next morning for the 
Holy Eucharist, there were no vessels 
with which to celebrate the Mass. 

St. James’ is a mission for Colored 
persons on Long Island. 


Rented Church Property 
to Be Taxed in Alabama 


Montcomery, ALA. (RNS)—Religious 
institutions in Alabama must pay taxes up- 
on property they own if they rent the 
property to others, according to a recent 
ruling by the state attorney general, Albert 
A. Carmichael. 

Originating with a claim by the Presby- 


| terian orphans’ ‘home at Talladega that it 


did not have to pay ad valorem taxes on 
real estate which it rented out, the case 
had particular significance in light of a 
recent supreme court decision. 

The high court had held exempt from 
taxation the property of a fraternal organ- 
ization that was partially rented out to 
business enterprises and the income from 
the rental used exclusively for charitable 
purposes. In the court case, however, the 
fact was involved that the organization was 
still using part of the building itself. 

The Presbyterian home claimed tax ex- 
emption and cited a provision of its charter 
which states: “And all of the property of 
said organization shall be exempt from 
taxation.” 

The attorney-general stated that the 
original charter for the institution was 
granted under the state constitution of 
1819 but that the tax exemption provision 
was an amendment allowed after the new 
constitution of 1868. The new constitution 
gave the legislature power to repeal or 
alter charters of any private corporation, 
the attorney-general advised. 

With this constitutional authority, the 
legislature of 1935 passed a law revoking 
tax exemptions of rented lands belonging 
to religious and charitable institutions. 


THE SPIRIT OF 


MISSIONS 


An illustrated review of the life 
and work of the Church at home 
and abroad, published monthly 
since 1836. 


Subscribe yourself 


Subscribe for a friend 
ee 


$1.00 a Year 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Avenue _ New York City 


September 7, 1938 


NECROLOGY 


May they rest 
it prare. 


JOHN M. ERICSSON, PRIEST 


SANTA BarsaRaA, Carir.— The Rev. 
John Mark Ericsson, formerly precentor at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
iY ork, died here August 22d after a heart 
attack. He is survived by his widow, the 
former Annee Louisa Patrick. 

A graduate of Northwestern university 
and Western theological seminary, he 
served as assistant rector of Grace church, 
Chicago; St. Luke’s, Dixon, Ill.; and St. 
‘John’s, Yonkers, N. Y. He remained in 
Yonkers from 1905 to 1922. 

In 1925 he went to the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, remaining in that New 
York institution until two years ago, 
when he retired. 

I Mahe 


MRS. EDITH N. HAWKINS 


FaLMoutTH, Mass.—Edith Newton 
‘Hawkins, wife of the Rev. Herbert 
‘Hawkins, and for many years a devoted 


ay 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
‘The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. The 
School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee- 
$300.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
tic examination. For Catalogue and information address 
The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


St. Christopher's 
Country School for Boys 


Episcopal. Founded 1911. Accredited College 
Preparatory and Junior School. Located in pine 
woods—33 acres of campus. 3 playing fields. 14 
well equipped buildings. Honor system. Graduate 
nurse. Reasonable rate. For catalog, address: Rev. 


C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph.D., LL.D., Headmaster, - 


Box 15, Richmond, Va. 


DE VEAUX SCHOOL 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


A long established Church School, espe- 
cially interested in the preparation of boys 
for college. Rates moderate. 

For catalogue address 


Geo. L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D. 
Headmaster 


ee 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


St. Faith’s School 


Secretarial, Art, Music, French, Winter Sports. 
| Regents Examination. Tuition $650 yr. Pro- 


| tection, Care, Health. 
b Limited to 50. 
2 j __ Apply early 


| REV. DR. F. ALLEN SISCO, Principal 
a Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 


intensively for college. 


communicant of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, New York City, died here at 
her summer home on July 30th. Funeral 
services were held in St. Luke’s church, 
Stamford, Conn. 

The Rev. Harry Jones of Winsor, Vt., 
said the burial office, and the requiem was 
said by her husband. He also gave abso- 
lution. The committal was said by the Rev. 
Carl Lemm-Marugg, vicar of St. Luke’s 


| church. 


Burial took place at Sleepy Hollow cem- 
etery, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hawkins is survived by her sister, 
Miss A. G. Newton; her grandsons, Lewis 
Elsworth Gregory and Thomas Preston 
Gregory; and her husband. 


oN 


C. EDWIN MICHAEL 


Roanoke, Va.—C. Edwin Michael, for 
35 years senior warden of Christ church 
here, died August 6th. He had been active 
in the affairs of the diocese of Southwestern 
Virginia since its organization in 1920, and 
during the whole life of the diocese he was 
treasurer of the trustees. He was 67 years 
old. 

He was a member of the executive board 
of the diocese from its beginning until now 
with the exception of the occasional periods 
when, under the canons of the diocese, he 
could not be reélected for a year on account 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 


tory to all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 


Art and Music. Complete sports program. 
Junior School. Accredited. Address: Registrar. 
Box LC Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from primary 
through high school. Accredited college preparatory. Modern 
building recently thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres with ample playground 
space, hockey field, and tennis court. Rate $650. 
For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, O.S.A., 
Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


Saint Mary's School 
Peekskill New York 
College Preparatory and 


General Courses 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Est. 1832. Episcopal preparatory school for girls, eccred- 

ited to leading colleges. Country environments — near 

Baltimore. Music, Art, Cee Cet ae Athletics, 
; Equipment. easonable rates. 

a are ie Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


95th Year. Episcopal. Effective preparation for C.E.B. 
3 1 course. H. §. graduates prepared 
es nae Paes Secretarial. New academic build- 


E ts. 
Fee Brine, Staunton, Va. 


ing. Riding, 


Ophelia 8. Box J-L, 
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of the system of rotation in membership 
of the board. For a number of years he was 
chairman of the field department, and at 
various times he was chairman or a mem- 
ber of other departments of the executive 
board. At the time of his death he was a 
member of the standing committee of the 
diocese. He represented this diocese in the 
General Conventions from 1922 to 1928. 


BORN NEAR BALTIMORE 


Mr. Michael was born near Baltimore, 
Md., June 4, 1871. He was educated in the 


public schools and at St. Clement’s uni- 


| versity, Ellicott City, Md. He came to 


Roanoke in 1889 and became associated 
with the American Bridge company. 

He was married October 19, 1893, to 
Miss Flora M. Gallup of Hartford coun- 
ty, Md., who survives him, together with 
the following children: Mrs. Varney Ward, 
Mrs. Joshua P. Vaughan, Miss Rachel 
Michael, and Mrs. Shirley Snavely; two 
sisters, Miss Martha Michael and Mrs. 
W. D. Williamson; and one brother, Willis 
Michael. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Christ church, Roanoke, by the rector, the 
Rey. J. F. W. Feild, with the assistance of 
Bishop Jett and the Rev. Dr. E. Reinhold 
Rogers, rector of Boys’ home at Covington. 
Interment was in Evergreen cemetery, 
Roanoke. 


EDUCATIONAL ® 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOO 


Affiliated with Yale University 
Address Dean W. P. Ladd, 80 Sachem Street 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
2457 Ridge Roa 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
i 


Dean, Henry H. Shires, 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Full Undergraduate Course on the Tutorial 
System, leading to Degree of TH. B. Eight 
months Canonical Studies and three months 
Clinical Training. 


Address: 
4205 Spruce St. 


THE DEAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


Che General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 
Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 
Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 
ADDRESS 


THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Address THE DEAN 
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Shore Dr., Pelham Manor, N. Y.; 448 West School ORDINATIONS 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. ee arons 
| Krort, Rev. LEOPOLD; JR., 0.H.C., Holy Gross Los Ancretes—The Rev. Francis W. Reap 
| Missicn, Kailahun, Sierra Leone, W. Africa. | was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Stevens 4 
Parsrrt, Rev. Joseru, O.H.C., Holy Cross | of Los Angeles in Trinity Church, Los Angeles, |} 


August 20th. The ordinand was presented by the 
Rev. Herbert V. Harris, and is vicar of St. 
Andrew’s. Mission, La Mesa, and of St. John’s, 
Bostonia, Calif. Address, La Mesa, Calif. Bishop | 


Mission, Kailahun, Sierra Leone, W. Africa. 
Wits, Rev. J. Morcan, formerly Havana, 


NEW ADDRESSES Ill.; 1502 E. Broadway, Cclumbia, Mo. 


Jounson, Rt. Rev. Irvine pes es —_—@—— Gooden preached the sermon. | 
Clarkson St., Denver, Colo., to October Ist; alter | conwaPhe Rey. Cuawin S$. Ripentc erase 
that address at 1222 Douglas Ave., Minneapolis, MARRIAGE Oe ia the ‘pricstanod. by Rebep Dagwell. am 
Minn. ee Anperson, Rev. Epwin J., priest in charge of | Oregon in St. Stephen's Cathedral, Portland, August 

Green, Rev. Manset B., retired, formerly Oak | gt, Aidan’s church, Blue Island, II]., was married 6th. The ordinand was presented by the Rev. John 
Park, Ill.; Green Pastures, South Haven, Mich. | to Miss Phyllis Fraser at St. Aidan’s on July 30th. D. Rice and is vicar of Christ Church Mission, 
Effective September 12th. Returning from a trip to Colorado, the couple are St. Helens, Oreg. The Very Rev. Dr. Horace M. / 

Jounson, Rev. Moornovse L., formerly 145 at home at 1257 Greenwood avenue, Blue Island. Ramsey preached the sermon. | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Died 


HELLIER, AGNES MAY, née Dwelle, the wife 
of Darley G. Hellier, died August 15th at 
Lakeland, Fla. 
May she rest in peace. 


HIGGINS, AGNES STUART, departed this life 
September 3, 1929. 
May she rest in peace. 


SHELLENBERGER, MRS. ROBERT T., the 

wife of the Rev. Robert T. Shellenberger, 
curate of St. Agnes’ chapel, Trinity parish, New 
York City, died in a Middlesboro, Ky., hospital 
on August 5, 1938. 


WEBB—Entered into eternal rest August 9, 1938, 
Emma ExizasetH Wess of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
aged 83 years. 


Memorial 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED by the Church Com- 
mittee of Epiphany Episcopal Church, Trujillo 
City, Dominican Republic, July 28, 1938: 

Whereas, the Rev. Charles Raymond Barnes 
during his stay among us as rector of the Epiphany 
Episcopal church of this city, by his unselfish and 
consecrated life, his eminent Christian virtues, and 
his exalted spiritual leadership, won for himself 
a preéminent place in the minds and hearts of 
us all; and 

Whereas, his most untimely passing away in the 
very prime of his life has been the source of the 
deepest sorrow to the whole community; 

Be it resolved, that the Church Committee of 
Epiphany Episcopal church of Trujillo City express 
in its own behalf and in behalf of the friends and 
members of the church, as well as the entire Eng- 
lish-speaking foreign colony residing in the Domin- 
ican Republic, the sense of their deepest personal 
loss. 

Be it further resolved, that our hearts go out 
in deepest sympathy to his sister, Miss Reba M. 
Barnes, whom we also learned to know and love 
during her two brief visits among us. 

Tue Cyurcu CommitTrTer, 
Robert C. Rounds, Secretary. 

*k Harry Roserts Carson, 

Bishop of Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples’ on application. 


’ * 's. ¥y = 
_ ST, MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 
oe F aN, ’ 


BOARDING 


WoaG LA S Sale leh Dpee 


LENDING LIBRARY 


Washington, D. C. 


EDITH KERN’S home for tourists, 1912 Gee 

Street N. W., near White House. Fifteen guest 
rooms with private baths. Fine inexpensive meals 
near by. Free parking, also garage. Accommoda- 
tions equal to a hotel. Descriptive folder sent. 
Telephone Metropolitan 1142. 


Health Resort 
ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 


Sisters or St. Jonn Baptist. For women re- 
covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 


rooms, $10 to $15. 


House of Retreat and Rest 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Font—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Gerssrer, Inc., 450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered back and seat. Rubber 
feet. Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen, RepINcTon 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISERS have received as many as 30 

answers to one classified advertisement inserted 
twice in the columns of Tur Livyinc Cuurcn. You 
can reach the clergy-and the active laymen of the 
Church most effectively by using the services of 
this largest and most influential of the Church 
weeklies. 


FOR RENT 


FIVE ROOM COTTAGE, comfortably furnished, 

bath, screened porch, lovely grounds. $15 a 
month, if rented for six months. No children de- 
eis tay ah Mrs, Francis Hincxs, Rutherford- 
on, N. C, 


8 
FOR SALE 


American Missal 


AMERICAN MISSAL for sale. Second hand copy 
in good condition. Box J-313, Tur Livinc 
Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Real Estate 


ee ee Ne es ts 
ENGLISH COTTAGE, 11 rooms, unusual wood- 

work, beautiful garden. Adjoins parish church. 
Belonged to retired priest. Address Miss Lorrir 
Hasxiy, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


| RETREAT 


| church, Cambridge, Mass. 


| MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY ! 


for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenp1inc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy | 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. ; 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 
ALTAR LINENS AND SILK HANGINGS, 


either made complete or materials furnished. 
Write for information. Department A, CHuRcH 
Surpiies AND EquipMEeNT Co., 2036 East 22d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FINE IRISH LINEN imported direct from Ireland 

for vestment and Altar use. Samples free on re- 
guest. Write Mary Fawcett Company, Box 146, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


FORTY-EIGHT new black poplin, pleated choir 

gowns, academic style, $3.75 each. All or part. 
Write at once. Lours J. Linpver, 425-LJ Seventh 
avenue, New York. 


ST. MARY’S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain and 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embroi- -@ 

dery. Address, St. Mary’s Hospirat ror CuiL- 

DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Housekeeper 


DEVOTED CHURCHWOMAN wants charge of 
an unmarried priest’s home. Box G-312, Tue 
Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Organist-Choirmaster 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER of Philadelphia 

church desires change. Present position three and 
one-half years. Capable, experienced man. Church- 
man. Highly recommended. Address CHorrmasTER, | 
451 Delmar street, Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RETREATS 


eee eee ene Ae 
THE ANNUAL RETREAT of the Brotherhood 

of the Way of the Cross will be held at Adelyn- 
rood, South Bayfield, Mass., September 12th to 
15th, beginning with supper at 6 p.m. Conductor, 
the Rev. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell. All clergy are 
welcome. Reply to Fr, Frepericx Fitts, Marl- 
boro, N. H. 


AT and CONFERENCE—for student | 
_ chaplains, college rectors, schoolmasters, and others — 
interested. At Merrywood, Marlboro, N. H., be- | 
gins at supper, September 7th, and ends after break-_ 
fast September 10th. Leader: Rev. Charles Whiston 
of China. Cost $5. Accommodations limited to 50... 
Apply to Secretary, Rey. F. B. Krerioce, Chr 


A RETREAT FOR PRIESTS and candidates - 

Holy Orders will be held at Holy Cross m 
astery, West Park, N. Y., beginning with suppe: 
on September 19th and ending with Mass on Sep 
tember 23d. The conductor will be Fr. Witi1aMs 
SSJE. Those planning to attend should notify th 
guestmaster, ke ; : rr 


eptember 7, 1938 


Correspondence 


Continued from page 206 


1e only one who will be amazed. I think 
ur friends among the Methodists, etc., will 
ather resent the statement. 

Allow me to put one question to Mr, 
Pucker. Does he not think it would be con- 
istent with this position for him to advocate 
© reordination when denominational min- 
sters come to the Episcopal Church? Our 
mall percentage of numbers in this country 
jas nothing to do with the question. ; 


(Rev.) G. WHARTON McCMULLIN. 
Kings Park, N. Y. 


a 


Approach to Presbyterians 


| O THE EDITOR: I have no desire to 
controvert the general position taken in 
our recent editorial [L. C., June 29th] on the 
approach to the Presbyterians. I realize also 
lat it is rather venturesome to attempt to 
iterpret the genius of another Communion. 
Yevertheless, there seem to be such miscon- 
eptions of Presbyterianism among Episco- 
alianms that an attempt to make such an 
iterpretation in the interests of Christian 
nity has much justification. 

There can be no question that the Presby- 
2rian Church has remained faithful to the 
fundamental faith” of the Church (to use 
sishop Parson’s phrase). It has adhered in 
-s formularies to the faith of the ancient 
‘hurch as defined by the ecumenical councils 
nd hence, in this sense of the word, it 
rofesses the Catholic faith. The Presbyter- 
ans “worship one God in ‘Trinity and 
“rinity in Unity” and they “also believe 
ightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
‘hrist.” 

Nor is it fair to attribute to them the hold- 
ng of the sectarian concept of the Church 
s “a voluntary fellowship of believers.’ 
listorically, the Presbyterian Church is not 
group of dissenters from Anglicanism but 
ather the off-shoot of a “foreign reformed 
‘hurch” (to use the technical phrase), i.c., 
ne Church of Scotland. That Church claimed 
» be “part of the Holy Catholic or Universal 
‘hurch” and neither a sect originated by its 
vembers nor a creation of the reformation 
eriod but rather to be “in historic continuity 
vith the Church of Scotland which was re- 
ormed in 1560.” It is well known that the 
‘hurch of Scotland claims to have continued 
1e apostolic succession in the ministry 
1rough presbyterian ordination. The validity 
f these claims is not the point now under 
onsideration; the important fact is that these 
laims, whether true or false, are made. 

It may be asserted that most Presbyterians, 
specially American Presbyterians, have 
bandoned their own traditional doctrine of 
1e Church and have embraced that of the 
scts. It may also be feared by some that 
ley may insist on the acceptance of the 
alvinistic doctrines of total depravity, ab- 
lute predestination, and the others, as a 
rerequisite to union. These, however, are 
ificulties that need not be met in anticipa- 
on but can be faced if and when they 
rise. 

We may, therefore, fairly conclude that in 
uthorizing negotiations toward union with 
.e Presbyterians General Convention did 
ot even by implication indicate its indiffer- 
ice to the historic faith of the Church as 
nbodied in the creeds and in our Articles 
f Religion, nor to the Catholic doctrine of 
e Church nor to the preservation of the 
postolic succession in the ministry, for these 
re not the points at issue between the Pres- 
yterians and ourselves. . . 
(Rev.) W..C. SEITz. 


Gambier, Ohio. 


Christian Unity 


O THE EDITOR: Back from my vaca- 
tion, I have just now read Ralph Adams 
Cram’s article, Christian Unity and Church 


Unity, appearing in the August 17th issue of | 


THE Livinc CuHurcu. 


I wish to thank you and, through your 


columns, Mr. Cram for an article that speaks | 


so definitely and clearly and truthfully that 
neither the article nor Mr. Cram need any 
further praise. May we be granted the wis- 
dom, the power, and the courage to fight 
manfully under His banner against any at- 
tempt to compromise the Catholic heritage 
of the Anglican communion! 

Next I turn to a Labor Sunday Message, 


Bao 


issued by “281,” and oh, what a let-down 
by contrast! At a time when there are such 
definite pronouncements to be made on the 
basis of the Catholic faith, the best this na- 
tional office of our communion seems able to 
do is to send out a borrowed “message” 
filled with ineflective shop-worn, sometimes 
anemic phrases. Since when did our com- 
munion become a mouthpiece for sectarian 
pronouncements ? 

It is a relief to realize that from a vast 
number of pulpits within our communion on 
Labor Sunday will issue sermons dynamic 
with the principles of Catholic action. 


(Rev.) Harotp G. Horr. 
Oaks Park, Tl 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK—Continued 


St. Agnes’ Church 
46 Que Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Rev. A, J. DuBors, S.T.B., Rector 
Sunday Masses: 7 and 10 a.m. 
Daily Masses: 7 a.m. Confessions, Saturday, 
7:30 P.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrry FATHERS 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Weekday Masses: 7 a.m., Thursdays and Holy 


Days 7:00 and 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9:15 a.m. 


St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Tuer Rev. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 


8:00 a.m., Holy Communion 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 


Thursdays and Saints’ Days 
12:00 noon, Holy Communion 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rev. Granvitte M. Wittiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 9, 11 (Sung Mass). 


Weekday Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5; Sat., 2:30, 5, and 8. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th St. 
New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion, 10, Morning 
Prayer. 11, Holy Communion and sermon. 4, 
Evening Prayer and sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days). 9, Morning Prayer. 5, Evening 
Prayer. 

Organ recital, Saturday at 4:30. 


The Church of the Ascension 
Fifth Avenue at Tenth Street 
New York City 


Rev. Donatp B. Atpricu, D.D., Rector 
SPECIAL SUMMER SERVICES 
Sunday Evenings at 8 o'clock 
The Rector will preach on 
Seven Steps Towarp Gop 
Sundays: 8 and 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Daily: 8 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Tuis Cuurcu 1s Never Ciosep 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. R. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 


11:00 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 
Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 


10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m. 
Holy Days: Holy Communion, 10 a.m. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rev. Roe.ir H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 


Sunday Services, 8 a.m. and 11 a.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m. Holy Communion. 
Thursdays: 11:00 a.m. Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic S. Fremine, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 


Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30 a.m. 
High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 p.m. 

Daily: 7, 9, 12:30, and 5. 

Confessions: Saturday, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Roru, Dean 


Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30 (Low Mass); 11 
(Sung Mass and sermon). 

Weekday Mass: 7 am. | 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 15-5, 7: 15-8. 

Evensong, 5:30 daily. 


THE CHRISTIAN NURTURE SERIES | 


PREPARED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


girls to God. Methods of teaching may change. But God is still God. The 

Incarnation is still a fact. Man still needs the grace of God. The first test of 
Church school materials and methods must be, ‘Can they be effective in making 
these truths of the Christian religion real in the lives and the experience of the 
pupils?’ 


md fe RELIGIOUS EDUCATION* we are concerned with bringing boys and 


§ In recommending a method of teaching we have looked at the Church. She has 
been a successful teacher for nearly two thousand years. Yet the Church has never 
been primarily a class-room. She has never expected people to become Christian 
merely by listening to lectures. Rather, she has gathered her children into a group 
to do things together—to share in worship and to do the Church’s work. That 
people must have instruction in the Christian faith is obvious. But the Church 
has given instruction along with social life and worship and work. The mere telling 
of facts about Christianity has never been her method. 


§ If the Church has been right, we must try to follow this method with our children. 
They must be brought into the fellowship of the Church. They must be given the 
experience of Christian worship. They must work together. They must feel that 
they have a real place in the Church. The giving of information must take its place 
as a part of leading the child into the experience and practice of Christian life and 
worship. 


§ The revised Christian Nurture material is designed so to lead the pupils. Formerly 
Christian Nurture courses were arranged in forty-odd lessons, one for each Sunday 
in the school year. Because of the lapse of a whole week between lessons, and because 
of a lack of definite connection between individual lessons, a pupil often had a 
vague and confused impression of his course by the end of a year. Each course, too, 
presented a great deal of information—so much that there was no time to dis- 
tinguish clearly the important from the unimportant. In a word, there were no 
mountain peaks on a flat plateau of information. 


§ One thing sought, therefore, was simplification in order that the vital meanings 
of the Christian faith and the central facts in each course might stand out clearly. 
The division of each course into from four to eight units rather than forty lessons 
has been done to meet this need. 


§ Instead of a story or lecture, these units are based on activities or enterprises. 
These enterprises, however, are not mere ‘stunts’ or ways of amusing the pupils. Nor 
are they ‘expression work’—a sort of after-thought to the lesson for the day. An 
enterprise is chosen by the class and teacher together to interest the whole group. 
In most cases it carries through the entire unit and is the center for all the work and 
study of the class. 


§ These revised Christian Nurture materials are experimental. The principle behind 
them, however, is not at all experimental. It is the Church’s traditional way of 
teaching. The child-centered methods of modern pedagogy parallel to a surprising 
degree the traditional teaching methods‘of the Church.” ~~ 


*Excerpts from the pamphlet For Those Teaching the New Christian Nurture Courses. Free copy 
sent on request. 


All Courses from Kindergarten through Eighth Grade and two Senior 
High school courses have now been revised. Send for order blank. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO., 14 East 41st Street, NEW YORK 


